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NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S PRINTERS AND 
PUBLISHERS 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE POEMS AND HAMLET 
By HARRY FARR! 


HEN I first took up this subject I found that while 

\ | the early bibliography of the quartos and folios was 
fairly complete, the bibliography of the poems, the 
Restoration editions and versions, the later folios, the apocry- 
phal pm and the pre-Shakespearian versions still presented 
a field for further research, and it is on these I have chiefly 
worked. At the Cardiff Public Library we arranged a 
Tercentenary Exhibition in 1916 and we were fortunate 
enough to obtain the loan of the Crichton Stuart Collection, 
originally collected by the first Marquis of Bute at Luton 
Hoo in Bedfordshire and now in the heey of the House of 
Falkland. This collection, probably the most important 
Shakespeare collection now in private hands in this country, 
was of very great interest, and I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to compile a catalogue of the collection with full 
bibliographical descriptions. For various reasons, after most 
of the catalogue was in type, it had to be held up, but we hope 
to publish it this year as a contribution to the Tercentenary 


1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 20 November 1922. 
P 
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Celebrations in connexion with the publication of | the 
First Folio. 

In writing the descriptions, Mr. McKerrow’s invaluable 
Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices in England and Scotland, 
1485-1640, enabled me to trace the printers of a number of 
the quartos which had hitherto not been identified, and 
I was drawn into an attempt to identify the others from the 
printers’ ornaments and initial letters. This attempt has met 
with some measure of success and has proved particularly 
valuable in straightening out the bibliography of the Poems. 
After 1650 an additional source of information is the book- 
sellers’ and publishers’ advertisements which occur in many 
books of the period. 

The council of the Bibliographical Society, through 
Mr. Pollard, was good enough to invite me to give an account 
of some of the additions which I had been able to make to 
the bibliography of Shakespeare, and I propose in this paper 
to deal with the Poems and Hamlet, as it is impossible to 
cover the whole ground. 

Before proceeding further I should like to say that it would 
be a great help to the study of the bibliography of English 
books if a companion volume of Printers’ Ornaments in use in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries could be compiled 
and printed. Many of the printers’ and publishers’ ornaments 
and devices can be traced right down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. For instance, the ‘Heb Ddieu heb Ddim’ 
device of Richard Jones (McKerrow, 283) can be traced from 
— to either John Hardy or John Windet, who printed a 
ittle tract for Hardy entitled The Popes Bull gelded in 1606 
with the device on the title; from Windet to Jaggard ; 
to the successors of the Jaggards, Thomas and Richard Cotes 


and Eleanor Cotes; to the successors of the Cotes, Andrew 
Clark and Mary Clark; and finally to E. Powell in 1703, when 
it appears on the title of the first edition of the celebrated 
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Welsh classic, Ellis Wynne’s Gweledigaetheu y Bardd Cwsc, 
which was ‘ Argraphwyd in Llundain gan E. Powell, i'r Awdwr, 
1703”. The device still retains the initials R. I. of Richard 
Jones. I may add that there is no evidence that the device 
was ever in the hands of James Roberts. 


THE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF THE POEMS 


Four stationers named John Harrison were in business in 
London at the end of the sixteenth and the early part of the 
seventeenth century. The shop of the elder John Harrison 
‘at the figne of the White Greyhound: in Paules Church- 
yard’ is one of the most noteworthy of the London book- 
shops at which the works of Shakespeare were sold, for there 
the earliest editions of Venus and Adonis and the Rape of 
Lucrece, the only works of Shakespeare known to have been 
printed with his authority, were first published and sold. 


VENUS AND ADONIS 


The first edition of Venus and Adonis was printed by 
Richard Field in 1593 and sold for him at the White Grey- 
hound. The second (1594) and fourth (1596) editions were 
also printed by Field, but for John Harrison, senior, to whom 
on 25 June 1594 he had assigned over ‘ in open Court holden 
this Day a book called Venus and Adonis’. The third 
edition (c. 1595) and the first in octavo, described by Miss 
Bartlett as surviving in a fragment of twelve leaves now in 
the collection of Mr. Folger, may have also been printed by 
Field for Harrison. 

In 1596 Harrison removed from Paul’s Churchyard to the 
Greyhound in Paternoster Row. He was succeeded at the 
White Greyhound in Paul’s Churchyard by William Leake, 
a * bookseller at the figne of the Crane in Paules Churchyard © 
who took over Harrison’s shop at the White Greyhound in 
1596. On 25 June of that year ‘A booke called Venus and 

P2 
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‘ Adonis’ was ‘ Affigned ouer vnto him for his copie from 
‘master harrifon thelder, in full Court holden this day by 
‘the faid mafter harrifon’s confent.’ The editions associated 
with Leake’s tenure of the copyright present a most interesting 
bibliographical problem. 

From 1596 when Leake took over the copyright till 1617 
when he transferred it to Barrett, the only editions known 
until recently were represented by one copy at Britwell 
dated 1599; one in the Bodleian wanting the title, the date 
of which has been assumed to be ¢, 1600; and three copies 
dated 1602, one in the Bodleian, one in the British Museum, and 
one at Shirburn Castle. There is also the title-page of a copy 
dated 1602 in the Bagford Collection at the British Museum. 

The sale of the Britwell volume containing the Venus and 
Adonis in December 1919 for the phenomenal price of 
£15,100 was the means of bringing to light a similar volume 
of Shakespeariana containing a Venus and Adonis, also dated 
1599, bound up with a copy of Lucrece and a fragment of 
the Passionate Pilgrim in the library at Longner Hall near 
Shrewsbury, which was sold in March 1920, it is said, for 
even more than the Britwell copy. 

The first known edition of Venus and Adonis published by 
Leake is the one discovered by Mr. Charles Edmonds in 1867 
at Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire, the seat of Sir Charles 
Isham, afterwards in the library of Mr. Christie Miller at 
Britwell and now in the possession of Mr. Huntington at 
San Gabriel. It was adeael in 1599, and though no printer’s 
name appears in the imprint the ornaments used in the volume 
leave no doubt that it came from the press of Peter Short. 
A type-facsimile reprint of it was published in 1870. 

e Longner Hall copy was ‘Imprinted at London for 
* William Leake, dwelling in Paules Churchyard, at the signe 


‘of the Greyhound. 1599’ with Henry Middleton’s device 
(McKerrow, 215) on the title-page. This device passed from 
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Middleton to Richard Bradocke, at whose press this edition 
was printed. I was able to collate this copy at Sotheby’s 
before it was sold, and the readings showed that it was printed 
from the Short edition of 1599. It is a distinct edition and 
not, as was stated in the Sale Catalogue, another copy of the 
[? 1600] edition in the Bodleian. 

The copy in the Bodleian Library to which the date 1600 
has been assigned lacks the original title-page, which has been 
replaced by a manuscript title with the following imprint, 
‘London Printed by I. H. for John Harison 1600’. This 
imprint is evidently conjectural and appears to have been 
adopted because a copy of the 1600 Lucrece with that imprint 
is included in the same volume. A fragment of what may 
have been the original title is mounted as a head-piece over 
the manuscript title. It is a typographical ornament or 
flower-piece made up of two rows of twelve flowers, each 
555mm. The printer’s ornaments show that this edition 
also came from the press of Richard Bradocke. It was printed 
from the Bradocke edition dated 1599 and not from the Short 
edition as has hitherto been assumed. 

I now come to the so-called editions of 1602, of which no 
satisfactory explanation has hitherto been given. 

The editions of 1602 were originally described by the 
Cambridge editors as follows : 

Two new editions were published, as we have discovered, in the year 1602 : 
There is extant, as we believe, only a single copy of each, one in the British 


Museum and one in the Bodleian Library. The imprint of the former is as 
follows : 

Imprinted at London for William Leake / dwelling at the signe of the Holy 
Ghost, in / Paules Church-yard 1602. / 

The title-page of the Bodleian copy is the same as that of the Museum copy, 
excepting that it has ‘ vulgus: mihi’ for ‘ valgus, mihi’, and ‘ Pauls Churchyard’ 
for ‘ Paules Church-yard ’,’ and the printer’s device is different. The similarity 
of title-page and identity of date have led to the supposition that these were 
copies of the same edition, but a comparison of the two proves to demonstration 


1 This is a mistake. Both copies have ‘ Paules Church-yard ’.—({W. A. W.} 
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VENUS 
AND ADONIS. 


Vilia miretur vulgus : mibi flanus Apollo — 
Pocula Caftalia plena minifivet aqua, 








Imprinted at London for VVilliam Leakey 
dwelling at the figne of the Holy Ghoft , in 
Pauls Churchyard, 1602, 


Eighth edition. From the copy at the Bodleian Library. 


that they were different editions. The Bodleian copy is very inferior to the 
Museum copy in typography, in the quality of the paper, and in accuracy. 

In the edition of 1895 there are the following additional 
notes by Mr. W. Aldis Wright: 


Another has since been discovered in the Earl of Macclesfield’s Library 
at Shirburn Castle, Oxfordshire. ‘This has the same printer’s device as the 
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VENUS 
AND ADONIS, 


Vilia miretur vulgus, mihi flauns Apollo 
PoculaCaftalia plena miniftret aqua. 





Imprinted at rendu eoee Willam 


decoy aa , 
ee on 


Ninth edition. From the British Museum copy. 


copy in the British Museum, viz. a winged globe surrounded by a laureated 
skull, an hour-glass, and an open book bearing the inscription, ‘I liue to dy, 
I dy to liue.” But I learn from a minute description kindly furnished by 
Lady Macclesfield that it differs from it in several particulars which show that 
it was from a different setting of the ty: It also has a colon for a comma 
after ‘ vulgus’ in the motto. It is of therefore, that there was a third 
edition issued in the same year. In the Bagford Collection of title-pages is one 
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VENUS 
AND ADONIS 


Vilia miretur vulgus : mihi flanus Apelle 
Pocwla Caf alsa plena miniftret agna 








Juaprinted at London for *4//i 
as fi _ of the Holy 
Church-yard. 1602, 
Tenth edition. From the Bagford fragment. 


which appears to be identical with that of Lord Macclesfield’s copy. For this 
information, as well as for many other acts of courtesy and kindness, I am 
indebted to Mr. W. Y. Fletcher.—[W. A. W.] 

Sir Sidney Lee in his introduction to the Oxford facsimile 
of 1905 discredits altogether the conclusions of the Cambridge 
editors. He describes the three copies as follows : 


Three copies survive—respectively in the Bodleian Library, the British 
Museum, and the Earl of Macclesfield’s Library. 
An alteration was made in the type of the title-page after a few copies were 
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struck off : for the comma which originally followed the word ‘ vulgus ’ in the 
middle of the first line of the Latin quotation, there was substituted a colon, 
which figures in two of the three extant copies of the edition. The copy in 
the British Museum alone had the comma on the title-page. There is no other 
distinction in the type of the three copies. 


And in a foot-note he says : 

The Cambridge editors vaguely credit each of the three copies with typo- 
graphical peculiarities, and treat each as representative of a different edition, 
thus attributing to Leake three editions in 1602. A comparison of the three 
does not support this allegation. A careful collation of the Earl of Maccles- 
field’s copy, which was kindly lent to the British Museum by the Countess of 
Macclesfield for the purpose, with the British Museum copy, shows that the 
two are at all points identical in type, save for the punctuation on the title-page. 
The paper of the Bodleian copy is perhaps of a quality slightly inferior to that 
of the Museum and Macclesfield copies. 

Still further confusion is introduced by William Jaggard in 
his Shakespeare Bibliography of 1911, who must have mixed 
up other editions with this in his notes, for he describes 
a Bodleian copy of 1602 with the Anchora spei device. No 
such copy exists. 

Miss Henrietta Bartlett, in her bibliography recently pub- 
lished, follows Sir Sidney Lee. 

Owing to the fact that copies of the editions attributed to 
Leake have been in two public and two private libraries it 
has been difficult for editors and bibliographers to subject 
them to a critical comparison, but if the methods of exact 
bibliography had been applied to the extant copies of Venus 
and Adonis much of the confusion which at present exists 
would have been avoided. In order to clear up this confusion 
I found it necessary to examine all the copies and to collate 
afresh the [? 1600] edition and the copies desed 1602. 

The [? 1600] Venus and Adonis in the Bodleian was examined 
first and a small much-worn ornament of two knights mounted 
on boars transfixing the necks of two dragons with their lances 
was found used as a tail-piece at the end of the dedicatory 
epistle. A search was made for this ornament in the early 
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English books in the Cardiff Library, and it was found in the 
fifth edition of the Short Catechism of William Gough 
printed by John Beale in 1617. Sayle’s Catalogue of Early 
English Printed Books at Cambridge was then consulted to 
see what ornaments of Beale’s were mentioned there, and 
a reference was found from No. 3792, the 1616 edition 
of the De non temerandis ecclesiis of Sir Henry Spelman, to 
No. 3734, 4 Matter of Moment, by William Tye, printed by 
Robert Raworth in 1608. A letter to the Pearse of 
Cambridge University brought a courteous reply from 
Mr. Sayle stating that the two ornaments, though similar 
in pattern, were distinct and that the Raworth’ ornament 
was much fresher and a little larger than the Beale ornament. 
This seemed to point to the conclusion that the Venus and 
Adonis tail-piece was Beale’s ornament and not Raworth’s. 
Another visit was made to the Bodleian and the [? 1600] and 
1602 editions of Venus and Adonis were compared, with the 
result that the tail-piece of the [? 1600] edition was found to 
be the Beale ornament and the tail-piece of the ‘ 1602’ 
edition the Raworth ornament. Not only did the latter 
appear to be a close imitation of the one in the [? 1600] 
edition, but so did also the initial R at the beginning of the 
dedication. The conclusion come to was that the Bodleian 
1602 edition was a close reprint of the [? 1600] edition. 

I next examined the copy in the British Museum, and found 
that it was a distinct edition and that it came from the press 
of Peter Short or his successor, Humphrey Lownes. I also 
visited Shirburn Castle, where I was courteously allowed to 
examine closely the Shirburn copy, which I found to be 
identical with the British Museum copy, except that it had 
a semicolon instead of a comma in the Latin quotation on 
the title. 

Finally I compared the title-page in the Bagford Collection 
and found it differed from the other copies. 





<——_ 
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A collation of the Bodleian [? 1600] and 1602 editions con- 
firmed the assumption of the Cambridge editions that the 
latter was printed from the former, and it was easy to assign the 
earlier edition to the press of Richard Bradocke, whose types 
and ornaments passed to William Hall and later to John Beale. 

There seemed, however, to be something which required 
explanation in the fact that there was definite evidence of 
three distinct title-pages of editions dated 1602. The veracity 
of title-pages has been frequently called in question. It must 
have been a fairly common practice in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to reprint titles as they stood without 
altering the imprints. There is the case of Wither’s Motto, 
of which Nicholas Okes printed two impressions of 3,000 
each, using the same title-page as that of the first edition, 
and, when challenged, declaring that he simply printed the 
book as he found it, and the Stationers’ Company apparently 
connived at his offence. There are three editions of Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour dated 1600 and three 
editions of Marston’s Malcontent dated 1604. Is there any 
reason, then, to suspect the genuineness of these 1602 im- 
prints? I think there is. 

It has long been regarded as a most remarkable circumstance 
that there is no known edition of Venus and Adonis between 
1602 and 1617. 

This has been accounted for by assuming that editions 
were printed which have entirely disappeared. No one would 
be rash enough to assert that the copies now extant represent 
all the editions which were published. Venus and Adonis was 
one of the most popular books of its time, and its very 
popularity makes it all the more likely that there were editions 
of which not a single copy has come down to us. On the 
other hand, if editions were printed after 1602, can we be 
certain that they have entirely disappeared without leaving 
some evidence of their existence behind? There must 
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TO THE RIGHT 


HONORABLE HEX- 


RYWRIOTHESLIE,EARLE 
of Southhampron,and Baron of 
Titchfield, 





Ig he Hononrable, I know not 
how I fhal off ¢d in dedicating 
my unpoli[bt Imes to your 
Lordjfog, nor how the worlde 
will cenfure me for chafing fo 
trong aproppe, to fupport fe 
weake a burtben. onlte if your Honour feeme 
but pleafed, 1 account my felfebighise praifed 
© vow tot ake adnantage of all sdlebours silt 
I bane bonoured youwsh fome graner labor. 
But sfthe firft heer of my inut 10 prone defor- 
med,I foal be fory 1 bad y woble a godfather, 
4 
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Seventh edition. (Title wanting.) Printed by Bradocke. 


certainly have been as much demand for Venus and Adonis 
as for other books which were Leake’s copies, as, for instance, 
Lyly’s Euphues, Southwell’s Marie Magdalens Funerall Teares, 
and the Sermons of Henry Smith. We know that Leake 
published three or four editions of each of these between 
1602 and 1615. Had the ‘thunder clouds of Politics and 

Puritanism ’ which Mr. George Wyndham says gathered over 
English Literature and Drama about this time anything to do 
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The Epiftle. 
cy neuer after care fo bazrena land, for feare 
it yeeld me fill fo bad aharueft, I leawe it to 
your Honourable furney, and your Honour to 
jour barts content: which I wifh may alwares 
anfwer your own wilh, and the worlds hopefull 


expellation, 


Your Honours in all duety, 


William Shakefpeare, 





From the copy at the Bodleian Library. 


with the cessation of editions of Venus and Adonis? There 
are grounds for believing that they had. Mr. Charles 
Edmunds in his introduction to the facsimile reprint of the 
1599 Venus and Adonis which he discovered in 1867 in an 
upper lumber-room at Lamport Hall, near Northampton, 
states that it was never favourably regarded by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities and that it was owing to the patronage and 
protection of the Earl of Southampton that it had not shared 
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Cpe Rint 


HONORABLE HE N- 


RY WRIOTHESLIE,EARLE 
of Southhampton, and Baron of 
Titchfield. 





= fivong 4 proppe ,t0 fupport fa 
weake 4 burthen : onclie if your Honour _feeme 
but pleafed , I account my felfe baghlie prarfed 
or vow to take adnantage of all idle bowres till 
I haue honoured you with [ome grauer labor. 
But if the firft bes of my mnunenio prowe dcfare 
med, I foal be forse st bad fonoble a godfather, 

and 


Ay 
Eighth edition, ‘ 1602’. Printed by R. Raworth. 


the fate of works of other writers which were seized and 
burnt for their licentiousness. The allusions to Venus and 
Adonis in contemporary literature prove conclusively that it 
was looked upon as a wanton book. 

Still editions were published between 1599 and 1602 when 
Southampton’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb, and perhaps 
greater weight should be attached to the more rigid super- 
vision of the printing-press under the primacy of Richard 
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The Epiftle. 
ey neuer after care fobarien a land , for feare 
it _ycelde me fiill fo bad barncft , I leaweit to 
your Henourablefuruey, and your Honour to 
your barts content : which I wilh may alwases 
an{wer your own wifh,and th: worlds bopefulb 
expectation. 


Your Honours in all duety, 


Williams Shake/peare. 





From the copy at the Bodleian Library. 


Bancroft (1604-10) than to the withdrawal of Southampton’s 
protection. Leake must have been well aware of the views 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, for he acted as Warden of 
the Stationers’ Company in 1604-5, 1606-7, 1610-11, and 
1614-15, and was Master in 1618-19. As an officer of the 
‘ Stationers’ Company he would have been brought into the 
closest relationship with the ecclesiastical authorities. It 
seems therefore a quite reasonable assumption that occupying 
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TO THE RIGHT 


HONOURABLE, HENRY 
WhIOTHESLIE, EARLE OF 
Southhampron, and Baron of 
Tichfield, 


 Ight honorable, I know not 
how I foal offend in dedica- 
ting my vnpolifot limes te 
your Lordfhip , nor how the 
- world will cenfure mee for 
chufing ‘o ftrong a prop, to fupport fo weake 
aburthen: only if your Honour feeme but 
pleafed, laccount my felf bighiy praifed,@ 
vow to takeadnantage of all rdle hours tsl 
I baue honored yor with fome grauer labor, 
But if the firft heir of my inuentio prowe dea 
formed, I foal be fory it had fo noblea godfa- 

A i, ther 


Ninth edition, ‘ 1602’. Printed by H. Lownes. 





the position he did he would neither publish nor reprint openly 
anything likely to give offence to the authorities. 

And we must remember that neither William Barrett nor 
John Parker dared to place their full imprints on the titles 
of their editions which were ‘ Printed for W. B. 1617’ and 
‘Printed for I. P. 1620’. The next edition, 1627, was 
printed in Scotland. 

It will be noticed that Leake’s winged-skull device appears 
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The Epiltie. 
ther, and neuer after eave fo barren a land, 
forfeare it yeeld me ftill fo bada harnueft, [ 
leaue it to your Honorable furuey , and your 
Honour to your bearts content : which L 
wifh may alwaies anfwere your own wife and 


she Worlds hopefull expectation, 


Your Honours in all duety, 


) William Shakeppeare. 





From the British Museum copy. 


d on all three 1602 titles. This device appears to have been 

used by Leake from 1602 up till 1610, bat it seems to have 
gone out of use before 1613. It is used on the titles of the 
Third and last part of Palmerin of England and of Henry 
Smith’s Sermons, which were Leake’s copyright and were 
printed for him by James Roberts in 1602. It will also be 
> found on the titles of Thomas Greene’s Poet’s Vision and of 
Certain Sermons by Bishop Jewel, printed for Leake by Richard 


Q 
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Bradocke in 1603. These impressions are all fresh and sharp, 
and there is no sign of the wear which is apparent on the 
Venus and Adonis titles and which first appears on the titles 
of the Henry Smith’s Sermons of 1605. e device appears 
again in 1608 and 1610 on the titles of Henry Smith’s 
Sermons, on editions of Lyly’s Euphues between 1605 and 
1609, on Southwell’s Marie Magdalens Funeral Teares, 1609, 
and St. Peters Complaint (? 1609). The block as used on the 
titles of Venus and Adonis, especially of the British Museum 
and Bagford titles, closely resembles the later impressions. 
Such evidence is not very reliable, but it seems hardly possible 
that the impressions on the Venus titles could have been 
printed from the block in its freshly cut state in 1602. 

I have already mentioned that an ornament of Robert 
Raworth’s is found in the Bodleian edition. We know that 
Raworth was printing between 1606 and 1608. 

He was ——— to John Tisdale in February 1598/9, 
put over to Edward Allde in August 1600, and took up his 
freedom in March 1605/6. Then, according to Sir John 
Lambe, he and John Monger bought the printing house of 
Adam Islip ‘ for 140 li, held it about a yeere and then were 
supprest for printing another’s copy’. Another version is 
that Islip bought the law printer’s place and then ‘sold his 
‘owne to Monger and Raworth who first outed Monger and 
‘then forfaited for Venus and Adonis’. Finally Sir John 
Lambe recommends John Raworth ‘said to be an honest 
man’ to be a master printer in place of his father, Richard 
(Robert) Raworth, ‘ that is an Arrant Knave’.? 

The extant books known to have been printed by Robert 
Raworth or which can be assigned to his press are : 

Fowns, R. Concio ad Clerum cele-/berrimae Florentifi/maq. Academie 


Oxoifi habita Julii decimo . , . 1606. Londini Impref: per R. Raworth / 
1606 4°. 


1 Stationers’ Registers, iii. 701, 703, 704, and iv. 528. 
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A / Declaration / or Proffer of the / Archdukes of Brabant, . . . London / 
Printed by R. R. for William Ferebrand, and are / to be fold at his fhop 
in Popes-head / Alley. 1607. 4°. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. The / Woman / Hater. / As it hath beene lately 
Acted by / the Children of Paules.—London / Printed by R. R. and are to 
be / fold by John Hodgets in Paules / Church-yard. 1607. 4°. 


Another issue with a variant title omits Raworth’s initials, 
viz. : 


London / Printed, and are to be fold / by John Hodgets in Paules Church- 


yard, 1607. 
Breton, Nicholas. A Murmurer. London // Printed by Robert Ravvorth, 


and dete be sold by John Wright, at his / shop neere Christ-Church / 
gate. 1607. 

Smith, Henrie. Two Sermons... Foure Sermons... At London, / Printed 
for William Leake, / dwelling in Pauls Church-yard, /at the figne of 
the Holy-/Ghoft. 1608. 4°. 

Salter, Thomas. The Contention between three Brethren, At London, / 
Printed by Robert Raworth, for Henry Gofson, / and are to be fold at the 
Sunne in Pater-/nofler Row. 1608. 4°. 

Tye, William. A matter of Moment. Printed by Robert Raworth, for 
Henry Bell, and / are to be fold at his fhop on Holborne-hill, / neere the 
figne of the Crofle-/Keyes. 1608. 


From the time that the little ornament of Raworth’s used 
in Tye’s Matter of Moment was identified in the Bodleian 
Venus and Adonis 1 had come to the conclusion that here 
was a copy of the edition for which Raworth was ‘ supprest’ 
and which was supposed to have entirely perished. But the 
evidence was not Tnquhe convincing, a it is only recently 
that I have been able definitely to link it up with Raworth’s 
press. The finding in a second-hand bookseller’s catalogue 
of a copy of the little tract 4 Declaration of the Dukes of 
Brabant which contained an initial I and a factotum provided 
definite evidence from the initial letters and factotums which 
proved conclusively that all the books in the foregoing list 
came from the same printing house. 

The italic type used for the verses and the dedicatory 


Q2 
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epistle of the Bodleian 1602 Venus and Adonis have only to 
be compared with that used in the verses (E1 verso, F4 verso), 
the stage-directions, and elsewhere in The Woman Hater and 
in the Dedicatory Epistle to the Duke of Bedford in the 1608 
Leake edition of the Foure Sermons of Henry Smith in order 
to demonstrate their striking similarity. In particular the 
— A in Apollo will be found on F4* and H3V of the 
oman Hater and the H in the epistle to Bedford. 

I do not think there can be the slightest doubt that the 
Bodleian ‘ 1602’ Venus and Adonis must be added to the small 
group of works printed at Raworth’s press between 1606 and 
1608, and that it was probably printed at the time when 
Leake’s device was in Raworth’s hands for the printing of the 
titles of the Sermons of Henry Smith. It is interesting 
to note that the Bodleian Venus and Woman Hater both 
belonged to Richard Burton, who thus preserved the only 
known copy of Raworth’s edition which has remained so long 
unidentified. 

The edition dated 1602 in the British Museum was printed 
from the [? 1600] Bradocke edition and not from the Raworth 
edition. Textually it is closely related to the Barrett and 
Parker editions of 1617 and 1620. It undoubtedly came from 
the press of either Peter Short or his successor, Humphrey 
Lownes. My own opinion is that it was printed by Humphrey 
Lownes about 1608/9 and that it was followed by another 
edition of which only the title-page in the Bagford Collection 
has survived, c. 1610. 

The Leake editions of Venus and Adonis must then, I think, 
be set out as follows : 

5th edition, 1599. Peter Short. 

6th edition, 1599 (or later). Richard Bradocke. 

7th edition, [1600 ?]. Richard Bradocke. This may have 
been the original 1602 edition. 

8th edition, ‘ 1602’ (1607/8). Robert Raworth. 
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gth edition, ‘ 1602” (1608/9). Humphrey Lownes. The 
British Museum and Shirburn copies. 

1oth edition, ‘ 1602’ (1610 ?). Another edition represented 
by the Bagford title. 

If Leake connived at the printing of these editions with 
a spurious date while taking steps to suppress Raworth for 
infringing his copyright, we have here a very pretty piece of 
deception. But his association with Jaggard in the publication 
of The Passionate Pilgrim is some evidence that * was not 
incapable of it. 

In 1615 the copyright passed from Leake to William 
Barrett, bookseller ‘in Pauls Churchyard at the figne of 
the Three Pigeons’, though it was not ‘ Assigned ouer vnto 
him by mafter Leake and by order of a full Courte’ until 
16 February 1616/17 with eighteen other items. The 
eleventh edition was printed for him in 1617 by William 
Stansby. 

John Parker succeeded Barrett at the Three Pigeons in 
1620, and on 8 March 1619/20 Venus and Adonis was one of 
the seventeen items ‘ Assigned ouer vnto him with the confent 
‘of Mafter Barrett and order of a full Court holden this 
‘Day’. The twelfth edition of the poem was printed for 
Parker by Felix Kingston in the same year. 

The only work of Shakespeare’s known to have been printed 
in Scotland before the eighteenth century is the Edinburgh 
edition of Venus and Adonis which was ‘ Printed by John 
‘Wreittoun, and /are to bee fold in his fhop a litle be-/neath 
* the falt Trone’. 

Little is known of this Edinburgh stationer who printed 
and published between 1624 and 1640. His edition of Venus 
and Adonis was printed from the Bodleian (Raworth) edition 
dated 1602. In 1627 the copyright of Venus and Adonts was 
in the hands of John Haviland and John Wright. Wreittoun 


also printed an edition of another of the Leake copies, Robert 
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Southwell’s Saint Peters Complaint, in 1634, but he reprinted 
it from an earlier Edinburgh undated quarto printed by 
Robert Waldegrave and not from the editions which Haviland 
= in 1630 and 1634. There is no evidence to show that 

reittoun was in any way associated with the authorized 
publishers of either Venus and Adonis or St. Peters Complaint. 

On 7 May 1626 John Haviland and John Wright had 
‘ Affigned ouer vnto them by mafter Parker and by Confent 
‘of mafter Iflip warden A booke called Venus and Adonis’. 
In 1630 the fourteenth edition, which survives in a unique 
copy at the Bodleian Library, was ‘ Printed by J. H. and are 
‘to be fold by Francis Coules in /the Old Baily without 
‘ Newgate ’, with a 44 x 43-5 mm. woodcut of Cupid dropping 
his bow on the title. 

The Bodleian Library also has the only known copy of 
another edition which unfortunately lacks the title-page. In 
typography this edition resembles the edition of nt The 
same floriated initial letter R appears at the beginning of the 
dedicatory epistle. From internal evidence the Cambridge 
editors = this edition between the editions of 1630 and 
1636, and a comparison of the text of the two editions has 
shown that there is no reason to doubt that this placing is 
correct. 

The sixteenth edition was also ‘ Printed by J. H. and are 
‘to be fold by Francis Coules in /the Old Baily without 
‘Newgate. 1636’, with the Cupid woodcut on the title. 
The unique copy of this edition is in the British Museum. 

On 4 September 1638 ‘ Mafter Iohn Haviland and Iohn 
‘Wright fenior Entred for their copies according to a note 
‘ ynder the hand and Seale of the faid Mafter Haviland... 
* thefe Copies and parts of Copies following . . . the fame being 
‘the proper copies and parts of Copies of the faid Mafter 
* Haviland’, one item being Venus and Adonis. 

The copyright of Venus and Adonis scems to have been 
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retained by John Wright and to have passed to his brother 
Edward Wright, on 27 June 1646, ‘ All copies and pts of 
‘copies belonging to the faid Iohn being made ouer to the 
‘faid Edward as appeares by a note under his hand & feale, 
*fubfcribed by both the wardens, vpon the file appeares ’. 

Though no edition of the poem is known to have been 
printed for him, Edward Wright retained the copyright until 
April 1655, when he made over a number of ‘ bookes or copies’ 
to William Gilbertson including Venus and Adonis. No 
edition after 1636 printed for Wright or Gilbertson has 
survived; but in 1675 the last known seventeenth-century 
edition of‘ Venus and Adonis. A Poem. By Will. Shakespear’ 
was printed by Elizabeth Hodgkinson ‘ For F. Coles, T. Vere, 
J. Wright, and J. Clarke. It is entered in the Term Catalogues 
for February 1oth 1676, ‘ Price Sixpence ’. 

Only two are are known to have survived and both are 
in private hands, one in this country and one in America. 
The woodcut of a winged Cupid and bow used on the titles 
of the 1630 and 1636 editions is also used on the title of this 
edition. 

Thus no fewer than seventeen distinct editions of Venus 
and Adonis before 1700 have been identified, showing it to 
have been the most popular of all Shakespeare’s works. 


THE RAPE OF LUCRECE 


Reference has already been made to the first edition of 
Lucrece which Field printed for John Harrison in 1594 in 4°. 
The next known edition is a small octavo printed by Peter 
Short with the imprint ‘At London, / Printed by P. S. for 
Iohn / Harrifon. 1598’. 

Until the discovery of the Longner Hall volume the next 
edition had been assumed to be that bearing the imprint 
‘Lonpon. Printed by I. H. for Iohn Harifon. / shee”, 
the only known copy of which is in the Bodleian. ‘The sale 
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catalogue described the Longner Hall copy as another copy 
of the Bodleian edition. I was, however, allowed to examine 
and collate it at Sotheby’s and it proved to be entirely distinct 
from the Bodleian copy. The imprint, although bearing the 
same date, differs, the word ‘ London’ being differently set 
and followed by a comma instead of a full stop, viz. ‘ Lonpon, / 
Printed by I. H. for Iohn Harifon. / 1600.” The readings 
showed that it preceded the Bodleian edition, which is there- 
fore the fourth edition and the Longner Hall copy now in 
the possession of Mr. Folger the third. After 1604 this 
printing press passed from John Harrison to the Snowdens 
and from them to Nicholas Okes, who printed the fifth edition 
of Lucrece, which has the imprint: ‘ At London / Printed 
be N. O. for Iohn Ha-/rison 1607’. This ends the con- 
nexion of the Harrisons with Lucrece for a time, the next 
edition being published by Roger Jackson, one of the most 
notable stationers of the early seventeenth century, who pub- 
lished many important books at his shop ‘ neere the Conduit 
in Fleetftreet’. Amongst these was Lucrece, which was one 
of four books ‘ Entred for his Coppies by consent of Master 
John Harrifon the eldest and by order of a court’ on 
1 March 1613/14. The sixth edition, claiming to be ‘ Newly 
Reuifed ’, was printed for him by Thomas Snodham in 1616, 
and the seventh, also claiming to be ‘ Newly Revised’, by 
John Beale in 1624. He died in 1625 and early in 1626 his 
widow made over Lucrece to Francis Williams. 

Francis Williams, bookseller ‘at the figne of the Globe 
over against the Royal Exchange’, held the copyright of 
Lucrece from 16 January 1625/6, when it was one of thirty 
items ‘ Assigned ouer vnto him by miftris Jackfon wife of 
* Roger Jackfon Deceafed, and by order of a full Court holden 
‘this Day’, until 1630, when he transferred it to John 
Harrison the youngest; but no edition is known to have 
been printed for him. 
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John Harrison the youngest was a son of John Harrison (11), 
junior, of the Golden Anchor, Paternoster Row. Lucrece 
is one of twenty-seven items ‘assigned ouer vnto him’ 
on 29 June 1630 by ‘ mafter Francis Williams, and order of 
a full Court’. In 1632 the eighth edition ‘ Newly revifed’ 
was printed for him by Richard Badger and has the 44 x 41 mm. 
‘Dum spero fero’ device (McKerrow, 275) on the title. 

Harrison is not known to have published any other editions. 
He and the John Harrison who kept a shop at the Lamb in 
Paul’s Churchyard appear to have been the same person, 
and he must have retained the rights in Lucrece until his 
death, which is believed to have occurred in 1653. In 1655 
his widow Martha assigned the copyright to Stafford and 
Gilbertson. 

On 15 March 1654/5 ‘ John Stafford and Mafter Wm 
‘Gilbertson Entred for their copies joyntly by affignement 
‘under the hand and feal of Mrs. Martha Harifon widd. the 
‘ several bookes following’, the sixth item in a list of seven 
books being The Rape of Lucrece. ‘This assignment was quickly 
followed by the publication of a new edition in 8° with an 
extended title-page which reads as follows : 

‘The Rape of / Lucrece, / Committed by / Tarquin the 
‘ Sixt ; / and / The remarkable judgments that befel him for 
‘it. / By / The incomparable Matter of our Englifh Poetry, / 
‘Will. Shakespeare Gent. /Whereunto is annexed, / The 
‘Banifhment of Tarquin. / Or, the Reward of Lust. / By 
‘J. Quarles. / London. / Printed by J. G. for John Stafford 
‘in George-yard / neer Fleet-bridge, and Will. Gilbertfon at / 
‘the Bible in Giltfpur ftreet, 1655.’ 

This edition was printed by John Grismond, the printer of 
the earliest editions of Eikon Basilike. It appears to be the last 
edition of Lucrece printed in the seventeenth century. Sir 
Sidney Lee records eleven known copies, six of which have 
the engraved frontispiece by Faithorne with an inset portrait 
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of Shakespeare, which is an interesting feature of this edition. 
No further record of the transfer of the copyright is to be 
found in the Stationers’ Register, but Peter Parker seems to 
have acquired it after 1670, for it is entered in some of his 
book-lists. In a list of ‘ Books Printed for and Sould by 
‘Peter Parker, at the Leg and Star right against the Royal 
‘ Exchange in Cornhill’, prefixed to an edition of Caffandra 
published by Peter Parker in 1676, there is the following : 

* The Rape of Lucrece committed by Tarquin the fixth, and 
‘the remarkable judgements that befell him for it, by that 
‘ incomparable Mafter of our English Poetry William Shake- 
‘fpeare Gentleman. whereunto is annexed the Banifhment 
‘of Tarquin or the reward of Luft, by John Quarles, octavo.’ 

After Peter Parker there is no further record of Lucrece 
until it was published with Venus and Adonis by the Book- 
sellers of London and Westminster in vol. iv of Poems on 
A ffairs of State in 1707. 


THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM 


The Passionate Pilgrim by W. Shakespeare was published 
‘ At London Printed for W. laggard, and are to be sold by 
W. Leake at the Greyhound in Paules Churchyard. 1599’. 
The ornament on the titles shows that it was printed by 
Thomas Judson, the son of John Judson, printer in London. 
Thomas Judson was presented with two other printers in 
September 1598 for having ‘ set up printing contrary to the 
decrees of the Starchamber’. The entry is cancelled in the 
Register and Judson evidently succeeded in establishing him- 
self, for in 1599 he is named as one of the printers specially 
forbidden to print epigrams, satires, &c. Siecesthilioes his 
career as a printer was soon cut short, for in 1600 the press 
was in the possession of John Harrison the younger. Sir 
Sidney Lee erroneously assigns this volume to the press of 
Peter Short, though he mentions that Thomas Hill’s Schoole 
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of Skil was printed for W. Jaggard at the press of T. Judson. 


Only two copies of the first edition are known, one in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Britwell copy 
now in the library of Mr. Huntington. An interesting but 
imperfect copy of the Passionate Pilgrimme is contained in the 
recently discovered Longner Hall volume of Shakespeariana. 
Signatures B and D are apparently of the first edition, but 
the leaves before B and the six leaves between B8 and D1 
belong to a variant or edition not now extant, possibly to the 
second edition. The third edition was ‘ Printed by W. laggard 
1612’, of which two copies are extant, one in the Bodleian 
with the title in two states, and the other the Loveday copy. 
There is no entry of the Passionate Pilgrim in the Stationers’ 
Register, and it was undoubtedly a ‘stolen and surreptitious’ 
edition. 
THE SONNETS 


Thomas Thorp, stationer, dwelling at an unknown address, 
on 20 May 1609 ‘ Entred for his copie . . . a Booke called 
Shakefpeares sonnettes ’, which was printed for him the same 
year by George Eld, to be sold at the shops of William Aspley 
and John Wright. Thorp prefixed a dedication ‘ ‘To the Onlie 
Begetter of the infuing Sonnets Mr W. H....’. This dedica- 
tion has proved one of the most puzzling problems which 
have confronted Shakespearian criticism. It is intimately 
associated with the pomner 25 perplexing problems of the Sonnets 
themselves, of which no satisfaetory solution has yet been 
found. Thorp is last heard of in 1624, and the Sonnets were 
not reprinted till they appeared in the Poems of 1640. There 
is no recorded transfer of the copyright. 


THE POEMS 


John Benson, bookseller, dwelling in St. Dunstan’s Church- 
yard, on 4 November 1639 ‘ Entred for his Copie vnder the 
‘hands of doctor Wykes and Master Fetherfton warden An 
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*‘ Addicion of some excellent Poems to Shakefpeares Poems 
‘by other gentlemen .viz. His miftris drawne and her mind 
‘by Beniamin Iohnfon. An Epiftle to Beniamin Iohnfon by 
‘Francis Beaumont. His Miftris fhade by R. Herrick, &c.’. 
The ‘ Addicion’ was incorporated in a volume entitled 
‘Poems written by Will. Shakespeare Gent.’, printed for 
Benson in 1640 by Thomas Cotes. Apart from the added 
poems, the contents of the volume are the Sonnets, A Lover’s 
Complaint, and some miscellaneous poems. Both the narra- 
tive poems are omitted. 

No transfer of this volume is recorded, but it appears to 
have been taken over by Humphrey Moseley about 1655. 
At the end of some books published for him about this time 
will be found a catalogue of books which he sold. There is 
a 16-page catalogue, containing 180 items, bound up with 
The Siege of Antwerp, undated. Nos. 2, 145, and 180 in this 
catalogue are dated 1654. The head-title reads ‘ Courteous 
‘Reader, these books following are printed for Humphrey 
* Mofeley, and are to be sold at his shop at the Prince’s Armes 
‘in St Paul’s Church-yard’. Nos. 76-104 are ‘ Choise Poems 
‘ with excellent Tcadaiens by the most eminent wits of this 
‘Age’. No. 95 is ‘ Poems written by Mr William Shakefpeare 
Gent. 8°’. A slightly later catalogue, running to 20 pages 
and containing 246 items, is bound up with a copy of the 
Second Part of James Howell’s Dodona’s Grove, 1650. No. 7 
is dated 1656. Nos. 75-107 are ‘ Choyce Poems with excellent 
Translations, by the most eminent wits of this age’, and 
No. 98 is ‘ Poems written by Mr William Shakespeare ’. 

No edition printed for Humphrey Moseley is known and 
little attention has been paid to the bibliography of this 
volume, which is comparatively common. 

There are some slight variations in the few copies I have 
examined. The copy in Trinity College Library has the 
following variant running titles : 
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A 4 recto True Admiration 
A6 recto Youthfull glory 
instead of the usual Poéms. 
Sir Thomas Watson’s copy reads ‘ There is a narrow com- 
paffe’’ for ‘ There in a narrow compasse ’, H8 recto. 
Recently a copy was sold at Sotheby’s with an unusual 
portrait as frontispiece. 


THE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF HAMLET 


In 1602 on 26 July, James Robertes ‘ Entred for his Copie 
‘under the handes of Mafter Pasfeild and Master Waterson 
‘warden, A booke called the Revenge of Hamlett Prince 
‘ Denmarke as yt was latelie Acted by the Lord Chamberlyne 
‘his servantes ’. 

Roberts had succeeded to the printing house at the Sign 
of the Half Eagle and Key in the Barbican, founded by John 
Charlewood about 1562, by the common method of marrying 
the widow. This Roberts did in 1593. His first transaction 
connected with the plays of Shakespeare was the entry of the 
Merchant of Venice in the Register in July 1598. He sub- 
sequently transferred it to Thomas Haies on 28 October 1600 
oa printed the first quarto ‘for Thomas Heyes’ the same 

ear 


Hamlet was not printed until the year after its entry, when 
‘The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke B 
‘ William Shake-speare. As it hath beene diverse times acted. 
‘by his Highnesse servants in the Cittie of London: as also 
‘in the two Vniversities of Cambridge and Oxford and else- 
‘where’ was published ‘ At London printed for N. L. and 
Iohn Trundelh 1603’ with Ling’s device (McKerrow, 301) 
on the title. 

John Trundell made his first book-entry in the Register 
in July 1603. He was a fellow stationer of Roberts in the 
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Barbican, where he sold books ‘at the sign of Nobody’. 
Apparently he was a procurer of manuscripts and a pares le 
chiefly of ballads and fugitive pieces. Where he obtained 
the manuscript of Hamlet we do not know. In any case, 
Trundell probably disposed of it to Nicholas Ling, for whom 
it was printed by Valentine Sims. A second edition ‘ Newly 
‘imprinted and enlarged to almost as much againe as it was, 
‘according to the true and perfect Coppie’ appeared ‘ At 
* London, / Printed by I. R. for N. L. and are to be fold at 
‘his /shoppe under Saint Dunstons Church in / Fleetftreet 
‘1604’ with Ling’s device (McKerrow, 301) on the title. 
There is another issue dated 1605. 

The publication of the first quarto must have caused some 
trouble, as a result of which Ling came to terms with Roberts 
and Trundell was eliminated. 

Ling did not long retain the copyright, for on 19 November 
1607 ‘ these books following which dyd belong to Nicholas 
* Lynge, 

‘A booke called Hamlett 

‘ The taminge of a Shrewe 

‘Romeo and Julett 

* Loues Labour Loft ’ 
were entered to ‘ John Smythick’. 

Smethwick’s shop at this time was ‘in Saint Dunftons 
Church-yard in Fleetftreet vnder the Diall’, where he sold 
the third quarto of Hamlet which was printed for him by 
George Elde in 1611; the fourth, undated, printed by 
William Stansby ; and the fifth, printed by Robert Young 
in 1637. 

John Smethwick died in July 1641, and his son Francis 
succeeded to his estate. On 24 August 1642 he ‘ Entred .. . 
‘all these copies hereafter menconed, the which did belong 
‘unto Mr John Smethwick, his late father deceased, salvo 
‘jure cuiuscunque. 
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* Hamblett, a play 

* The tameing of a Shrew 
‘Romeo and Juliett 

* Loves Labour lost ’. 

A little later, on 14 September, ‘ all the estate, right, title 
and interest w°h the said Francis hath in these copies’ were 
assigned over to ‘ Master Flesher ’. 

No edition of Hamlet or any other of these plays published 
by Miles Flesher is known. He probably took over sufficient 
copies of the 1637 quarto to make a reprint unnecessary. No 
transfer from Flesher is recorded and how long he retained 
his rights is not known. I have, however, found evidence 
that in 1661 they had passed to Henry Herringman. A list 
of ‘ Books printed for Henry Herringman, at the sign of the 
Anchor on the Lower Walk of the new Exchange’ is inserted 
in William Howel’s ‘ An Institution of General History .. . 
‘London, printed for Henry Herringman, and are to be 
‘sold in his shops at the Anchor in the lower Walk in the 
*‘ new Exchange 1661’. At the end is a list of eight ‘ Playes’, 
the last three of which are 

* Loves labour lost 

‘ Hamlet Prince of Denmark 

* Romio and Fuliet’. 
Herringman did not reprint the play until 1676, and in 
order to understand what follows it is necessary to take up 
another thread of the story. 

In 1608 Richard Bradocke printed for Thomas Pavier an 
anonymous English translation of the Hystorie of Hamblet 
from the Histoires Tragiques of Francois de Belleforest. There 
is no entry of this, which is the earliest known edition, in the 
Stationers’ Register. It was duly transferred by Mistress 
Pavier, with her late husband’s other copies, to Edward 
Brewster and Robert Bird on 4 August 1626, and assigned 
over by Master Bird to Richard Cotes on 8 November 1630 
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with eight other copies. Richard Cotes and his widow 
Eleanor retained these copyrights for over forty years, and 
when the estate came to be settled up the Astorie was 
evidently taken to be the play of Hamlet and acquired as such 
by Master John Martin and Master Henry Herringman on 
6 August 1674, when they ‘ Entred for their copies by vertue 
‘ of an assignment under the hand and seale of Andrew Clark 
‘ cittizen and staConer of London, executor of the last will 
‘and testament of Elianor Coates widow, who was the relict 
‘and executrix of Richard Coates late cittizen & staConer of 
‘London aforesaid deceased, bearing date the 18th day of 
‘ June last past and by consent of a full Court held the 3rd 
* day of this instant August, all his estate, right, title interest, 
, pro erty, claime and demaund of, in and to the severall 
*bookes or copies following vizt’. Then follows a list of 
23 titles including Hamlett. 

In ‘An Advertisement’ at the end of a ‘ Philosophical 
Essay written by Dr. Thomas Sherley’, printed for William 
Cademan in 1672 ‘ Hamlet in 4’ is the lest item in a list of 
twelve ‘ Playes’ which ‘Cum multis aliis’ are ‘To be sold 
‘ by William Cademan at the Signe of the Popes Head in the 
‘new Exchange’. The last four plays in the list, if they 
were ever printed for Cademan, are not extant and there 
is no known post-Restoration quarto of Hamlet so early 
as 1672. 

We find the following announcement in the Hilary Term 
Catalogue, 10 February 1675-6, under the heading ‘ Poetry 
and Plays’ : 

The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as it is now acted at his Highness 
the Duke of York’s Theatre. By Will. Shakespear. In Quarto. Price, stitcht 


1/-. Printed for J. Martyn and H. Herringman, at the Bell in St Paul’s Church- 
yard, and the Blew Anchor in the New Exchange. 


This quarto is dated 1676 and was printed for Herringman 
by Andrew Clark. There is another edition also dated 1676, 
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but with a five-line imprint in place of a four-line one. It 
is doubtful whether it was printed by Clark. 

Another chapter in the history of the Hamlet quartos opens 
in 1683 and is associated with the names of Robert Everingham 
and Richard Bentley. Everingham succeeded to the old- 
established printing house of the Dawsons in 1676, where he 
printed many plays for Richard Bentley and others. In 1683 
he attempted to secure the copyright in Hamlet for Bentley, 
who at that time was not free of the Stationers’ Company. 
The entry in the Register is dated 19 May 1683 and is 
followed by a memorandum dated 19 December : 


Master Robt Everingham Entred . . . booke or copy entituled The tragedy of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, as it is now acted at his Highness the Duke of 
York’s theatre. By W™. Shakespeare . . . vj%. 

Rob‘, Everingham. 

Wit. Mart. Newton. 

This book is to be printed by me for Richard Bentley, he not being free of 
the company it is entred in my name in trust for him. R. E. 

M¢. ‘That a moyetie of the copy belongs to M". Henry Herringman. 

Witnesse, John Garret, Ck. this 19'* Dec. 1683 & was the whole entred 
to M". Everingham by mistake. 


Herringman himself made the following entry on the 


27th July, 1683. Master Hen. Hirringman & the assignes of John Martin 
dec’, Entred then for their booke or copy entituled The trogedy of Hamlett, 
Prince of Denmarke, as it is now acted at bis bighnes the Duke of York’s theatre, 
by William Shakespeare. vjd. 
Henry Herringman. 
Wit. Martin-Newton. 


On the 

21th Augt. Anno 1683 Master Robert Scott Entred then for his Bookes or 
Coppyes by vertue of an assignment under the hand and seale of M"™. Sarah 
Martin, relict and executrix of the last will and testament of John Martin late 
Cittizen and Stationer of London, deceased, her late husband, bearing date 
the fourteenth day of June Anno Dom 1681, and by order of Court of the 
seventh of Novem’, 1681, these several bookes or coppyes or parts of bookes 
or coppyes hereafter menconed wch did formerly belong to the said John Martin 
decd. Salvo jure cujuscunque, viz.:... 
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There follows a long list which takes up nine pages of the 
Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers and includes under 
the om ‘Shakespeare’ the twenty-five titles, including 
Hamlett, which Andrew Clark assigned to Martin and Herring- 
man in August 1674. There is no reassignment from Scott 
recorded, but we know that he was in difficulties about this 
time, and he may have parted with his half-share to Richard 
Bentley. At any rate, the storm subsided, and before the 
end of the year the eighth quarto was published with the 
following imprint : 

LONDON : Printed for H. Heringman and R. Bentley, at the Blew Anchor 
in / the New Exchange and in Russel Street in Covent Garden 1683. 


It is entered in the Michaelmas Term Catalogue, where, 
following an entry of The Rehersal, it is No. 23 in the list 
of books ‘ Reprinted’. ‘The entry is as follows : 


The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ; as it is now acted at his Highness 
the Duke of York’s Theatre. By William Shakespeare. Both printed for 
R. Bentley in Russel Street, in Covent Garden. 


The conflict over the copyright appears to have left its 
mark on the title of some copies which have the variant 
imprint ‘ Printed for H. Heringham’. In all probability the 
imprint as originally set up read ‘ Printed by R. Everingham 
for R. Bentley . . .’, and the printer in altering it at first 
changed Everingham to Heringham and afterwards further 
corrected it to Heringman. ‘The text of this quarto was 
probably set up from the manuscript of an acting version 
acquired by Bentley and not from the 1676 quarto. It 
contains a number of readings peculiar to itself. 

Twelve years passed before another quarto was printed, 
probably by R. Everingham, in 1695. ‘This was not entered 
in the Term Catalogues. There are two issues, one with 
a three-line imprint : 
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LONDON; Printed for R. Bentley in Ruffel fireet in Covent-Garden 
MDCXCV. 


and the other with a four-line imprint : 


LONDON: Printed for H. Herringman, and R. Bentley; and sold by 
R. Bentley, J. Tonfon, T. Bennet and F. Sanders. MDCXCV. 

The last quartos are associated with the names of Richard 
Wellington, who apparently succeeded to Herringman’s rights 
and published a large number of plays in the early eighteenth 
century, and E. Rumball, who had come into possession of 
Bentley’s shop. 

In the Michaelmas Term Catalogue, 1703, No. §0 in the 
list of books Reprinted is ‘Hamlet Prince of Denmark. 
A Tragedy. Written by Shakespear. Price 15. 6d.’ It is 
one of an entry of ‘These Ten printed for R. Wellington at 
the Dolphin and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard ’. 

The original quarto of 1703 is that with the imprint: 
‘LONDON : / Printed for Rich. Wellington, at the Dolphin and 
Crown in Paul's Church-/Yard, and E. Rumball in Covent- 
Garden. 1703’. Acopy of this quarto is in the Cardiff Library 
with an owner’s autograph on the title, ‘ Rob. Keck. 1703’. 

The readings in the text show that it precedes the 
other quarto, which has a slightly different imprint : 
‘LONDON. / Printed for Rich. Wellington, at the Dolphin and 
Crown in Pauls Church-/ Yard. and £. Rumball in Covent- 
Garden. 1703. 

It will be noticed that the earlier quarto has a colon 
after London and that the apostrophe is in roman. The 
later quarto has a full point after London and the whole of 
Pauls is in italic and lacks the apostrophe. 

In the earlier quarto the catchword of signature C is 
wrongly spelt Geos. The later quarto is Miss Bartlett’s 
so-called Bornardo edition. It can be identified by the 
inverted u of the catchword ‘ pon’ of signature D, and the 
pagination of pages 19 and 55, which are wrongly numbered 

R2 
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gi and 45 respectively. Miss Bartlett does not record a copy 
of this edition in this country, but I found one in the Bodleian 
Library. 

There is what I believe to be still another variant or edition 
of this quarto. The title appears to be identical with the 
previous one, but the text of some, if not all, of the sheets 
has certainly been reset. Page 39 is wrongly numbered 93. 
Miss Bartlett kindly collated several copies of this last quarto 
and found a number of minor variations. ‘The text is 
extremely corrupt, some of the readings being ludicrous, e.g. 
p- 2, 1. 38: ‘Say, spake; spake, I charge thee spake’; p. 7, 
last line: ‘Than that which dearest father bars his sod’ ; 
p- 37, 1. 39: ‘ be thou as Chaste as Ice, as puer as Snosh ’. 

It is no wonder that the text of Shakespeare proved a 
fascinating field of investigation for a long line of eighteenth- 
century editors. 








WILLIAM STRAHAN AND HIS LEDGERS 
By R, A, AUSTEN LEIGH ' 


EFORE I allude to Strahan’s Ledgers, I should like to 
B give an account of the man himself. Although William 

Strahan was, I suppose, the most successful and the 
most eminent English printer of the eighteenth century, 
during the greater part of which he was actively employed, 
being born fifteen years after its commencement and dying 
fifteen years before its close, yet the accounts of his life ee 
hitherto been singularly deficient in detail. Such early 
biographies as we possess are mainly based on a paper in an 
Edinburgh periodical known as the Lounger, which appeared 
(20 August 1785) shortly after his death but which records 
little of Strahan’s printing activities beyond the fact that he 
became King’s Printer in 1770. Even the writer in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, though adding much to the 
Lounger’s information, can tell us practically nothing of 
Strahan as a printer before 1769. Nor are the histories of 
printing very helpful. Dibdin in his Decameron is silent, 
while in Mr. Plomer’s admirable book on English Printing 
the information that Charles Eyre obtained the co-operation 
of William Strahan for the King’s Patent is followed by a 
singular freak on the part of the compositor, who makes the 
author say that ‘ George Edward Eyre, son of George William 
Strahan was born at Edinburgh in April 1715’. 

Much, however, of Strahan’s career as a printer can be 
gathered from the Letters of David Hume to William Strahan, 
edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, and published in 1888. Some 
further information based on records to be found in the 


1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 18 December 1922. 
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printing house carried on by Strahan’s successors was privately 
printed in 1911. 

Much of the cause for ignorance as to what Strahan actually 
printed is of course due to the fact that for some reason 
or another printers were very chary of placing their imprints 
on books during the eighteenth century. If any one looks 
through Mr. Straus’s bibliography of the works published by 
Robert Dodsley, he will find how seldom Mr. Straus was able 
to add the name of the printer. In the case of the Bowyers 
(1699-1777) the quasi-filial piety of John Nichols has pre- 
served for us in his Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century 
the names of the works that issued from their press. Dibdin 
performed a like service for Bulmer and for Bensley down to 
1817. In the cases of Woodfall and of Strahan, we can only 
fall back on their ledgers so far as they survive. Short extracts 
from the Woodfalls’ ledgers between 1734 and 1748 were 
printed in Notes and Queries in 1855; similar extracts from 
Strahan’s ledgers in so far as they relate to Fielding’s works 
were given by Mr. de Castro in the March 1921 number of 
The Library. Another reason for ignorance about Strahan’s 
work is that bibliographers so far have taken little interest 
in printing and printers of the eighteenth century. 

Apart, however, from being an eminent printer, Strahan 
was a great letter-writer. ‘He was eminently skilled in 
‘composition, and the English language; excelled in the 
* epistolary style,’ says Dr. Beattie. Indeed it is unfortunate 
that no one has ever brought his correspondence together and 
published it. Such letters of his as have survived must be 
sought for far and wide. Part of the other side of the Hume 
correspondence is quoted by Birkbeck Hill, the originals 
existing in the possession of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
More of it is to be found in Letters of Eminent Persons 
addressed to David Hume, edited by J. H. Burton in 1849. 
Some letters to Ralph Allen of Prior Park are given by 
R. E. M. Peach in his Life and Times of Ralph Allen (1895), 
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but the editor knew so little of Strahan that he supposed him 
to have been a clerk in the House of Commons. A further 
collection of letters addressed to Strahan’s lifelong friend and 
fellow printer, David Hall, may be found in the files of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. 

In addition to Strahan’s own correspondence, there are 
the allusions to him in Boswell’s Life of Fobnson, Franklin’s 
Life and Writings, Gibbon’s Memoir, Walpole’s Letters, &c., 
so that in one way or another we are able to reconstruct a 
fairly satisfactory account of Strahan’s career. 

William Strahan was born 24 March 1715 (old style) or 
4 April (new style), for he records the dates in his small 
account-book. The writer in the Lounger tells us further that 
he was born in Edinburgh, and was the son of Alexander 
Strahan, who had a small appointment in the Customs. If 
this was the same Alexander Strahan whose library was 
bought in 1786 by Payne for {900 he must have been a man 
of considerable culture. He is said to have given his son a 
good education, and to have had him bound an apprentice to 
a master printer in his native town. Who this master printer 
was we ought shortly to be in a position to state when the 
apprenticeship macaw & for the eighteenth century, which have 
recently been salved from Somerset House and are now being 
arranged in alphabetical order by the zeal of the Society of 
Genealogists in London, arefully accessible. In William Strahan’s 
acquaintance in Edinburgh we can include the printer David 
Hall, who may well have been a fellow apprentice, and who 
later, on Strahan’s recommendation, went out to join Benjamin 
Franklin in America. Assuming Strahan to have been bound 
apprentice at the usual age of 14, he would have been free 
in 1736, and soon afterwards we can imagine him, in Dr. John- 
son’s words, ‘ being enchanted with the noblest prospect which 
a Scotchman ever sees’, and taking the high road that leads 
to England. Whether he was tempted to come by the fact, 
if it be one, that he had relatives in London is unknown. 
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Certainly, however, there was a bookseller at this time, by 
name George Strahan, who lived at the Golden Ball over 
against the Royal Exchange in Cornhill. He was the son of the 
Rev. John Strahan, D.D., of the University of Aberdeen, who 
lived afterwards in St.-Martin’s-in-the-Fields. But until 
Strahan’s carefully kept account-book opens at 1 August 1739, 
we have few facts to record, and most of these belong to the 
year 1738. First of all we have his marriage on 20 July (O.S.) 
or 31 July (N.S.) to Margaret Penelope, daughter of William 
Elphinstone, an episcopalian clergyman of Edinburgh, and 
sister of James Elphinstone the educationalist. Strahan’s 
judgement of his brother-in-law’s literary abilities was shown 
by his donation, when the latter was asking for subscriptions 
for his translation of Martial, of {50 with an offer to double 
this if Elphinstone would refrain from publication. It will 
be remembered that this offer gave rise to Johnson’s remark to 
Garrick, who had imagined that Strahan was rather an obtuse 
man, ‘ Why, sir, he may not be a judge of an epigram, but 
you see he is a judge of what is mot an epigram.’ Strahan’s 
marriage appears to have been an eminently happy one; 
eight children were born to him, of whom five grew up, and 
Strahan used to say ‘that he never had a child born that 
‘ Providence did not send some increase of income to provide 
‘ for the increase of his household ’. 

A second event in 1738 was Strahan’s admission by redemp- 
tion to the freedom of the Stationers’ Company, on 3 October. 
He lived to be Master of the Company in 1774, and on his 
death bequeathed to it £1,000. ‘The Company possess in 
their Court Room a copy made by Sir William Beechey of 
Reynolds’s portrait of Strahan. 

A third event was in all probability Strahan’s first essay as 
a publisher: for he told Dr. Johnson on one occasion (Hill’s 
Boswell, vol. iii, p. 286) that the first book he had ever pub- 
lished was the Duke of Berwick’s Life by which he had lost, 
and'that he hated its name, It seems difficult to identify this 
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with any other book than the Life of James FitzFames, Duke 
of Berwick, published in 1738 with Andrew Millar’s name on 
the title-page. 

It may have been this occurrence that caused the writer of 
the account of Strahan in the Dictionary of National Biography 
to say that on coming to England he found a place in a London 
firm, probably that of Andrew Millar, and that about 1739 he 
was admitted as junior partner of Millar, and on his death 
continued in partnership with Thomas Cadell the elder. 
I cannot say that I have found any trace of such actual 
partnership. It is true, of course, that Strahan undertook 
many a publishing venture in company with both Millar and 
Cadell, but then so he did with many another bookseller, 
e.g. Beckett, Dodsley, Baldwin, Owen, &c. As is well known, 
it was a common practice in the eighteenth century for 
several booksellers to publish jointly ; what was at that time 
a novelty was for a printer like Strahan, with no bookshop, to 
be admitted into their company. The fact that he had no 
shop probably accounts for his name being usually omitted 
from the list of publishing houses. 

One other fact, relating to the years 1737-9, remains to be 
mentioned. A few years ago Mr. H. L. Bullen, the enthusiastic 
curator of the Typographical Library and Museum of the 
American Typefounders Company, sent me a photograph of 
a handbill which had recently come into his hands, and, 
though bearing no date, he had reason to believe belonged to 
the period 1737-9. The bill gives ‘ A Specimen of the Printing- 
Letter by T. Hart and W. Strahan, in Bury Court, Love 
Lane, Wood Street ’.* 

If we assume this to have been an advertisement of printers and 
not of typefounders, and further if we assume that it is unlikely 


1 The type matter is 12} x 6} in. and consists of 2-line English, double pica, 
great primer, English pica, small pica, and long primer Roman and Italic, with 
pica Black and long primer and pica Greek. The wording used is ‘ Verum ego 
hoc quod iam pridem factum esse oportuit’. 
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that two printers named W. Strahan would have been in 
London at this date, the bill points to an early and short-lived 
partnership of Strahan. An attempt to follow up the career 
of T. Hart, and thereby throw some light on the venture, is 
not very helpful, as records at Stationers’ Hall seem to show 
that he worked from 1732 to 1739 at Bowyer’s, from 1748 to 
1762 at John Hart’s, from 1762 to 1763 at Hart’s, in Poppin’s 
Court, and from 1765 to 1785 at Strahan’s. 

At any rate Strahan’s account-book shows him in August 
1739 in actual practice as a printer, paying journeymen’s 
wages to the tune of {4 10s. a week, which we may take as 
representing four or five men. In November 1739 he takes 
his first apprentice, Charles Trafford. Exactly where he 
worked from 1739 to 1742 is unknown, but at midsummer in 
the latter year the rate books of St. Bride Parish prove him 
to have entered into premises in Wine Office Court, and in 
1748 his account-book shows that his expenses were largely 
increased by his spending £200 on the rent of his house in 
New Street, in addition to his having to spend £200 on 
repairs. In Michaelmas 1764 he got a lease for sixty-one years 
from the Goldsmiths’ Company for a printing-house and ware- 
house which he had erected in Gunpowder Alley, probably 
adjoining his house in New Street. 

Some of Strahan’s earliest accounts were opened with 
Andrew Millar, Thomas Longman, Charles and John Wesley, 
and George Whitefield. In February 1743 he charges Millar 
for — the adventures of Joseph Andrews, 3,000 copies, 
20 sheets at £2 5s. a sheet, and it is interesting to remember 
that the printing of the first two editions of this book was 
done by Woodfall, as can be seen in the extracts from his 


ledgers quoted in Notes and Queries (series 1, vol. xi). Again 
in 1748 we find Strahan printing Hume’s Essays for Andrew 
Millar, which no doubt was the first step in the warm friend- 
ship which eventually sprang up between Hume and Strahan, 
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Other booksellers for whom Strahan was printing in the 
*forties were: Osborne, Hitch, the Knaptons, Newbery, 
Nourse, and the Rivingtons. 

Outside his printing office the most important fact that we 
know of during the "forties was the beginning of Strahan’s 
correspondence with Benjamin Franklin. 

The correspondence began in this way. Strahan was 
anxious to find some opening for his friend David Hall, and 
had written to a certain Mr. Read of Philadelphia, asking if 
he could find a place for a young and ambitious printer. 
Read passed the letter on to Franklin, who at once replied, 
offering a post to Hall, and to defray his passage back later 
if necessary. In Franklin’s next letter to Strahan he asks him 
to send him some of William Caslon’s types, and in July 1744 
he says: ‘I have long wanted a friend in London whose 
‘ judgment I could depend on, to send me from time to time 
‘such new pamphlets that are worth reading on any subject 
‘ (religious controversy excepted) for there is no depending on 
‘ titles and advertisements. This favour I take the freedom to 
* beg of you.’ 

The correspondence thus started gradually grew in friendli- 
ness, so that in 1750 a pleasant scheme was broached for the 
marriage of Strahan’s son and Franklin’s daughter, both of 
whom were as yet children. When at last the correspondents 
met in July 1757 the intimacy grew still greater, and in 1760 
Strahan proposed in earnest the marriage which had hitherto 
been but a dream. Franklin, like a prudent man, forwarded 
the proposal to his wife : 

To Mrs. Deborah Franklin. 
London, March 5, 1760. 
My Dear Cuitp, ‘ 

I receiv’d the Enclos’d some time since from Mr. Strahan. I afterwards 

spent an Evening in Conversation with him on the Subject... He was very 


urgent with me to stay in England and prevail with you to remove hither with 
Sally. He propos’d several advantageous Schemes to me, which appear’d 
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reasonably founded. His Family is a very agreeable one; Mrs, Strahan a 
sensible and good Woman, the Children of amiable Characters, and particularly 
the young Man, (who is) sober, ingenious, and industrious, and a (desirable) 
Person. In Point of Circumstances there can be no Objection; Mr. Strahan 
being (now) living a Way as to Jay up a Thousand Pounds every Year from the 
Profits of his Business, after maintaining his Family and paying all Charges. 
I gave him, however, two Reasons why I could not think of removing hither. 
One, my Affection to Pensylvania, and long established Friendships and other 
connections there: The other, your invincible Aversion to crossing the Seas. 
And without removing hither, I could not think of parting with my Daughter 
to such a Distance. I thank’d him for the Regard shown us in the Proposal ; 
but gave him no Expectation that I should forward the Letters. So you are at 
liberty to answer or not, as you think proper. Let me however know your 
Sentiments. You need not deliver the Letter to Sally, if you do not think it 


proper. 

Nothing came of the proposal, but the friendship of the 
two men continued till the end of their lives, although it was 
temporarily clouded over by the War of Independence, in 
which Strahan was a stout apologist for Lord North and 
George III. But Franklin’s famous letter of § July 1775 is 
said, even if seriously meant, never to have got beyond the 
form of a draft : 


Philadelphia, July 5, 1775. 
Mr, Srranan, 

You are a Member of Parliament, and one of that Majority which has 
doomed my Country to Destruction. You have begun to burn our Towns 
and murder our People. Look upon your Hands! They are stained with the 
Blood of your Relations! You and I were long friends—You are now my 
Enemy—and 

I am, yours, 
B, FRANKLIN. 


To return to Strahan’s printing. At the end of the ’forties 
he was printing the Monthly Review for Ralph Griffiths (when 
Strahan died he held a quarter share of the Monthly Review) 
and he was beginning work on Johnson’s famous Dictionary, 
which was not published till about 1755. Johnson, it will be 
remembered, fell out with most of his publishers—chiefly 
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because of his own dilatoriness in supplying ‘ copy ’—and 
finally it was arranged that Strahan, who was printing the 
work, was to pay him on their behalf one guinea for every 
sheet of manuscript delivered. The ’fifties saw Strahan’s 
friendship with Hume develop, though they do not seem 
actually to have met till the end of 1758. Three years later, 
when Hume was hoping to visit Strahan, he writes in the 
following jocular strain : 

‘and then you may expect to have a very troublesome dun upon you, in making 
demands of a regular visit of your Devil; and I shall be able to cure you of 
some indolence which, as our friend opposite Catherine Street in the Strand 
(sc. A. Millar) complains to me, is growing upon you. If this indolence comes 
from Riches, I hope also to cure it another way, by gaining your money at 
whist ’. 

Another venture of Strahan’s was the London Chronicle or 
Universal Evening Post, a newspaper of which the first number 
was published on 1 January 1757. Dodsley and others 
(probably including Strahan) were the responsible parties. 
Spens was the editor, and Strahan the printer ; age sag wrote 
the introduction, receiving one guinea for it. But the editor 
was inclined to introduce scurrilous extracts from other papers. 
Dodsley strongly objected, and expected Strahan to control 
the editor. Strahan either differed in opinion from Dodsley 
or was unable to control the editor, with the result that 
Dodsley withdrew after the eleventh number. Strahan 
retained his interest, which at his death was one-ninth share ; 
nor did he quarrel with Dodsley, in conjunction with whom 
(as well as with Johnston, another bookseller) he published the 
Prince of Abissinia, or Rasselas, for Dr. Johnson in 1759. 

Incidentally we find some of Strahan’s friends making use 
of his connexion with the daily press. Thus Hume on 6 June 
1765 sends a paragraph which he desires inserted in the 
Chronicle and given out to other papers. 

In the ’sixties we find Strahan a visitor at Ralph Allen’s at 
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Prior Park and sending him descriptions of Parliamentary 
debates. Evidently Strahan had a love of politics, and was in 
the habit of attending debates whenever he could: probably 
he made use of his opportunities for the purpose of the London 
Chronicle, but until he became King’s Printer he was always 
liable to be excluded. For instance, he writes on 26 November 
1763: ‘ My business would not permit me to be at the House, 
‘and had I been able to attend there was no room, almost 
* the whole Lords being present.’ His reports are excellently 
done. 

In 1762 Strahan became Woodfall’s partner in the patent 
for Law Printing, which was carried on in Clare Street. It is 
interesting to remember that Woodfall and Strahan’s imme- 
diate predecessors in this patent were Samuel Richardson and 
Catherine Lintot, a granddaughter of Pope’s publisher. She 
is said to have made £45,000 out of it. In 1765 he had hopes, 
which came to nothing, of becoming printer to the University 
of Oxford, and in 1767 he was equally unsuccessful in his wish 
to become printer of the Rolls of Parliament and the Journals 
of the House of Lords, a post which was given to Bowyer, and 
is, I think, still in the hands of the Nichols family. But these 
failures were more than compensated by success in another 
quarter ; for in 1766 Strahan became a prospective sharer in 
the patent of King’s Printer. It seems to have been the habit 
of the Crown to grant reversions of this patent. Thus in 
1716 the patent was granted to Mr. John Baskett from 
21 January 1770 for a period of thirty years. In 1724 Mr. Eyre 
(father of Charles Eyre) bought this patent from Mr. Baskett 
for £10,000. Baskett, however, by buying a previous patent 
from a Mr. Barber, seems to have acted as King’s Printer from 
1740 to 1770. 

As the time drew near for exercising his patent, Mr. Charles 
Eyre, not being a practical printer, began to look about for 
some one to help him. His choice fell on William Strahan, 
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who remarks in a letter, dated 26 May 1766, that he is much 
obliged ‘ for the preference you give to me in the affair, an 
‘ obligation which I shall endeavour to return by carrying on 
‘the business (when once we are set a-going) to your entire 
‘satisfaction’. Strahan paid Mr. Eyre {£5,000 for a third 
share of the patent, and was to receive {300 a year for 
managing the printing office. The next consideration was to 
find a King’s Printing House. The natural course would have 
been to secure Baskett’s Printing Press, which was situate at 
Blackfriars (now the site of The Times office) and which had 
been the King’s Printing House for over a century, but new 
streets were being planned in connexion with the bridge at 
Blackfriars and it was at first thought that they might interfere 
with Baskett’s printing house, and even when it was seen that 
this would not be the case, Strahan was struck with the 
sensible idea that a much more commodious press might be 
built upon the ground adjacent to New Street. 

Building operations were begun here in 1767, and on 
22 September of that year Strahan writes to Eyre: ‘ The 
‘ building goes on extremely well. The timbers for the second 
‘ storey will be laid in about a week, and the whole covered in 
‘ by the end of next month . . . it will be an excellent house, 
‘ every way more commodious than that in Blackfriars.’ This 
house stood in Printer Street just opposite Strahan’s own 

rivate printing business. The cost of the King’s Printing 
Sees was {1,972 145. 3d. It has been supposed that the new 
King’s Printers spent a year at Blackfriars before removing to 
New Street (see the article on the first John Walter in the 
Dict. Nat. Biog.), but Strahan’s statement to David Hall on 
16 January 1770 seems to refute this definitely : 


‘1 am now extremely busy in getting the materials removed from the King’s 
Printing House in Blackfriars where it has been for over a century to the new 
building lately erected next my own house for that purpose. The old patent 
expires next Saturday.’ 
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The actual change is thus noted in the London Gazette of 
17 February 1770. ‘ His Majesty’s printing house is removed 
‘from Blackfriars to New Street near Gough Square in Fleet 
‘Street, where all Acts of Parliament etc. are printed and sold 
* by Charles Eyre and William Strahan, His Majesty’s printers.’ 
All this work made Strahan an extremely busy man, so much 
so that he writes on 24 August 1770: ‘I am and have been for 
* some time extremely busy, having not only my own particular 
‘ affairs, but the whole concerns of King’s Printer and Law 
‘ Printer (Strahan’s partner in the latter having died in 1769) 
‘upon my hands; by all which you cannot conceive in what 
‘constant employment I am kept and what uninterrupted 
‘ attention they require.’ 

A very good idea of the wide range of Strahan’s activities 
may be gained from the following letter of his to David Hall, 
dated 15 June 1771: 

* The State of my Family and Business is briefly this. My Eldest Son William 
is now, you know, settled by himself, and will, I dare say, do very well; tho’ 
the Printing Trade is by no means a very profitable one. It requires great 
Industry, Economy, Perseverance, and Address, to make any great Figure in it. 
However he is very clever, has already a good Share of Business, and will, in 
time succeed to some of the more profitable Branches of it, as his Seniors drop 
off. My second Son George is now in Orders, and will, I am convinced, make 
a good Figure in that Walk of Life. My youngest Andrew is the only one now 
with me, and from whom I receive any assistance in Business. But his Time 
is almost totally taken up in the Printing-house, in looking after 7, 8, or 9 Presses, 
which are constantly employed there: For besides the “ Chronicle” and 
“* Monthly Review ” I have always a pretty large Share of Book-work, in many 
Articles of which I am myself a Proprietor. I have also one half of the Law 
Printing-house, which is kept, separately, at some Distance from my own 
House ; and as my partner in that, Mr. Woodfall died about two Years ago, 
the whole Care of it lies upon me. As doth the Management of the King’s 
Printing-house, my Partner Mr, Eyre not being bred to the Business, and being 
in the Country. It is true, we have distinct Overseers for both these Branches, 
to take Care of the Conduct of the Business within Doors. But still the general 
Management, and the Accounts, of all these Branches, falls to my Share, in 
which I cannot easily receive much Assistance from anybody. Add to all this, 
the Multiplicity of Concerns I have in the Property of Books (about 200 in 
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Number) which require, everyone of them, some Attention, and a separate 
and distinct Account, and a Variety of Avocations, which cannot be particularly 
enumerated, the Correspondencies I am unavoidably drawn into, and engaged 
in, and the Share and Attention I am often obliged to take and bestow in the 
Concerns of others; I say when you consider all these Particulars, you may 
naturally conclude that my Time is pretty fully engrossed. Indeed it is so 
much so, that I am casting about how to relieve me from a Part, at least, of 
the Labour I have now long sustained, but have not yet been able to fix upon 
a proper Plan. Sometimes I think of selling all my Property in Copies, and 
confining my whole Attention to printing. But against this there are great 
Objections, besides that the State of the Trade here is such, that they are 
hardly able, after so many large Stocks that have been lately brought to Market, 
to purchase mine, and of course, the present is a very bad time to bring it to 
Sale. I must wait a more favourable Season. It is easy to manage one Branch 
of Business ; but nobody in my Way ever before extended it so far as I have done. 
My Reason was this; I quickly saw, that if I confined myself to mere printing 
for Booksellers | might be able to live, but very little more than live, I therefore 
soon determined to launch out into other Branches, in connection with my own, 
in which I have happily succeeded, to the Astonishment of the rest of the Trade 
here, who never dreamt of going out of the old beaten Track. Thus I have 
made the Name of Printer more respectable than ever it was before, and taught 
them to emancipate themselves from the Slavery in which the Booksellers held 
them. But enough of this. From what I have already said, you may easily 
conclude, that my Time is pretty well filled up, at a Period of Life too, when 
one’s Industry generally begins to flag.’ 

The mention of Andrew Strahan being ‘ engaged in looking 
after 7, 8, or 9 presses’ gives some idea of the sort of size of 
Strahan’s office. In reply to a query of Hume’s in 1764, 
asking how many presses were at work at London, Strahan 
wrote: ‘It is not easy to say how many presses there are in 
‘ London, but as near as I can guess they are from 150 to 200. 
‘150 presses is pretty near the truth, I mean such as are 
‘ constantly employed.’ 

One perquisite of the office of King’s Printer must have 
been highly prized by Strahan, viz. the Liberty of the House 
of Commons, ex officio, which enabled him to attend the 
debates, and describe them in the excellent letters he sent to 
his various correspondents. In what esteem these letters were 
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held is shown by Hume, who writes on 25 January 1770, in 
thanking Strahan for his account of a debate in the Lords, 
‘It is very judicious and accurate and impartial as usual,’ and 
again on 22 May 1770, ‘ Nothing could be more agreeable than 
‘your political intelligence. I have always said without 
‘flattery that you may give instructions to statesmen.’ 
Benjamin Franklin is even more complimentary, saying on 
1 May 1764: 
To William Strahan. 

Philadelphia, May 1, 1764. 
Dear Straney, 

I received your favour of December 2oth. You cannot conceive the satis- 
faction and pleasure you give your friends here by your political letters. Your 
accounts are so clear, circumstantial, and complete, that tho’ there is nothing 
too much, nothing is wanting to give us, as I imagine, a more perfect knowledge 
of your publick affairs than most people have that live among us. The charac- 
ters of your speakers and actors are so admirably sketch’d, and their views so 
plainly opened, that we see and know everybody; they all become of our 
acquaintance. So excellent a manner of writing seems to me a superfluous gift 
to a mere printer. If you do not commence author for the benefit of mankind, 
you will certainly be found guilty hereafter of burying your talent. It is true 
that it will puzzle the Devil himself to find anything else to accuse you of, but 
remember he may make a great deal of that. If I were king (which God in 
mercy to us all prevent) I should certainly make you the historiographer of my 
reign. There could be but one objection—I suspect you might be a little 
partial in my favour. But other qualifications for an historian being duly 
considered, I believe we might get over that. 


How Strahan found time for his manifold activities is 
difficult to see. It is not, therefore, surprising to find him 
sending the same political letter (with a few trifling variations) 
to Hume and David Hall, or to find him saying to the latter, 
‘with difficulty have I found time to write thus far—not 
without encroaching on the hours generally spent in sleep ’. 

So great was Strahan’s interest in politics that he decided 
at the mature age of 60 to enter the House of Commons, and 
accordingly was returned in 1774 for the Borough of Malmes- 
bury, in the representation of which he had a distinguished 
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colleague in Charles James Fox, then aged 25; he sat for 
Wootton Bassett in the next Parliament in 1780, but lost his 
seat in the débdcle that befell the supporters of the Coalition 
between North and Fox in 1784. In politics Strahan seems to 
have been a zealous Tory, supporting North throughout in his 
attitude towards the revolting colonies. 

One other fact may be recorded before bringing this 
account of him to an end. In June 1780, alternating with 
such celebrities as the Duchess of Rutland, General Ogle- 
thorpe, and Henry Dundas, he was giving sittings to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, but they were interrupted by the Gordon Riots 
which prevented Strahan keeping his appointments. ‘ He had 
been insulted,’ writes Johnson, ‘and spoke to Lord Mansfield 
* of the licentiousness of the populace ; and his lordship treated 
‘it as a very slight irregularity. He got a garrison into his 
‘ house and maintained them a fortnight. He was so frighted 
‘that he removed part of his goods.’ Possibly, therefore, it 
was some consolation to Strahan to print a proclamation by 
the King dated 7 June 1780, designed for the suppression of 
the riots, and beginning: ‘ Whereas a great number of 
‘ disorderly persons have assembled themselves together in a 
‘ disorderly manner . . .’ 

Strahan did not long survive his parliamentary defeat, for 
he died 9 July 1785. Of Strahan’s descendants his eldest son 
William left an adopted daughter, Margaret, who married in 
1803 Robert Snow, of the banking house; of her sons the 
eldest, Robert, became a partner in the banking firm known as 
Snow, Strahan & Bates, of disastrous memory, and a younger 
son William took the name of Strahan, on succeeding to 
Andrew Strahan’s property. George Strahan, William’s 
second son, the Vicar of Islington, left two daughters, and 
Andrew died a bachelor. Of the daughters Rachel married 
Andrew Johnston, an eminent apothecary of Bread Street, but 
died 24 November 1765 in her twenty-fourth year, leaving a 
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son and daughter. The younger one, Margaret, married in 
1779 John Spottiswoode, of Spottiswoode, and two of her sons 
inherited the Strahan business. 

When Strahan died his estate came to £95,000 and included 
his share in the King’s Patent, in the Law Patent, in the 
Public Advertiser, and in the London Chronicle. 

A few words may now be devoted to Strahan’s staff as far as 
we know it. The list of his apprentices naturally includes his 
three sons, William, George, and Andrew, but of these, as we 
have already seen, William, whom his father took into partner- 
ship at Christmas 1767, when he was 27, set up a year or two 
later (at any rate by 1771) for himself as a printer on Snow 
Hill, but predeceased his father, dying 19 April 1781, when 
his business according to Timperley (p. 756) was taken over 
by Mr. Spilsbury. George had taken Holy Orders, and 
Andrew only was left to help his father. When but 17 he 
was acting as second to his brother William above stairs, and 
at the age of 21 he seems to have been in charge of the press 
room in Strahan’s private business, looking after nine presses 
(later we find him also assistant to his father in the King’s 
Printing House at a salary of {200 a year). Of managers we 
hear of Archibald Hamilton, who had quitted Edinburgh in 
1736 after taking part in the Porteous riots, and found work 
with Strahan, becoming his principal manager for a time. 
Next there was William Preston, a Scotchman, who had 
served his time with Walter Ruddiman and had come to 
London in 1760 with letters of recommendation to William 
Strahan and was employed by him as a corrector of the press. 
When William Strahan died he left him an annuity of £30 
a year, and described him as ‘ the present overseer’. Preston 
became general superintendent on William Strahan’s death, 
and was taken into partnership in 1804 by Andrew Strahan 
(when the firm became known as Strahan and Preston till 
1815), but only apparently at the slender salary of £200 a year. 
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Preston died in 1818 and owes his notice in the Dictionary of 
National Biography chiefly to his writings on freemasonry. 
Of compositors we hear of Mr. Manning from his connexion 
with Dr. — ‘Mr. Manning, a decent sensible man, 
‘who had composed about one half of his (Johnson’s) 
‘ Dictionary when in Mr. Strahan’s printing house.’ Later 
on when Manning was in Mr. Baldwin's printing house 
Johnson found fault with him, but made the amende honorable, 
saying, ‘ Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon, Mr. Compositor, 
I ask your pardon again and again.’ Another of Strahan’s 
employees, according to Mr. Austin-Dobson in a note to his 
edition of Fielding’s ‘fournal of a Voyage to Lisbon (1907, p. 157 
note), was Mr. Lenox, husband of Mrs. Charlotte Lenox, 
author of the Female Quixote (1752). Richard Yorke, 
apprenticed to Strahan in 1750, was still with him as a journey- 
man when Strahan made his will, bequeathing him {1o00. 
Then there is William Davenport, son of the Vicar of 
St. Nicholas, Leicester, for whom Johnson secured a place in 
Strahan’s office. ‘ You will please to remember (he writes) 
‘that I once asked you to receive an apprentice, who is a 
‘ scholar, and has always lived in a clergyman’s house, but who 
‘is misshapen though I think not so as to hinder him at the 
‘case.’ Strahan took in the lad, and Johnson is found writing 
to a friend on 3 April 1775, saying: ‘I have = young 
‘Davenport in the greatest printing house in London, and 
‘hear no complaint of him but want of size, which will not 
‘hinder him much. He may when he is a journeyman always 
‘get a guinea a week.’ Davenport, who gained about 1790 
the Bowyer prize as the compositor best skilled in the Greek 
language, died in 1792 (Gent. Mag. 1792, p. 914). It will be 
remembered that Dr. Johnson once came to see his protégé 
in Strahan’s office, and gave him {£5 5s. which he had salinily 
borrowed from Strahan. 

Lastly, it is not unlikely that John Noorthouck, author of 
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a New History of London, who was patronized in early life by 
William Strahan (Nichols’ Lit. Anecdotes, vol. iii, p. 395) and 
who gained his livelihood as an index maker and corrector of 
the press, may have been employed by him. William Strahan 
in his will left him {20a year. At any rate Noorthouck broke 
out into verse on Strahan’s death. 

I now turn to Strahan’s ledgers: the smallest of these, 
which is more in the nature of a rough book than a ledger, 
covers the years from 1752 to 1768. But it was also used 
(1) as a family Bible, for it contains the date of his marriage, 
and those of the birth of his eight children, the marriage of 
three, and the death of five of them, the dates up to 1752 
being given both in the old style and the new ou (2) as 
a sort of memorandum book. For instance, there are the 
dates at which his apprentices were bound and became free 
(between 1739 and 1771, thirty-four in all), and the fees 
which some of them paid, these varying from {50 to £20, 
but many paying nothing. There are no very interesting 
names among the apprentices. The fact that the book con- 
tains no apprentice bound later than 1771 excludes William 
Davenport already mentioned. 

The name of one apprentice, viz. Andrew Wilson, who 
paid a fee of {50 (which ought perhaps to be §0 guineas), 
and was bound 2 March 1763, can be identified as that of 
one of the sons of Alexander Wilson of Glasgow, Professor 
of Astronomy and typefounder. (The earlier accounts are 
made out to ‘ Alexander Wilson, letter founder in Glasgow ’, 
and the later ones to ‘ Dr. Alexander Wilson of Glasgow ’.) 
For in an account with Dr. Wilson for type there appears an 
item in payment, ‘ By Andrew’s apprentice fee £52 Ios. in 
1762’. Of one other apprentice I can say something—namely, 
of Thomas Ayscough, who paid a fee of £45, and was 
apprenticed on 4 February 1752. According to the Register 
of Admissions to the Charterhouse he was the son of John 
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and Judith Ayscough, of Alresford, Hants, was baptized 
10 November 1733, and admitted to the Charterhouse, as a 
nominee of the Prince of Wales, 8 September 1746, and 
according to the same Register apprenticed to William 
Strahan, citizen and stationer. Therefore he was apprenticed 
at the age of over 18. 

Among other memoranda in the book is the following: 
‘Mr. Smollett, Charles Court, No. 11 near Hungerford 
Market,’ and Strahan makes use of the end-pages as a sort 
of birthday-book. There we find recorded et Mr. Millar 
was born 19 October 1706, that he married on 4 May 1730 
Mrs. Millar, who was born 24 February 1709; that Mr. Cadell 
was born 12 November 1742, and Mr. Cadell Jnr. on 22 July 
177(3)—facts that though not of surpassing interest were 
unknown to the writers of their lives in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Among other birthdays are those of 
Samuel Johnson, Mr. Ruffhead, editor of the Statutes at 
Large (given as 18 November 1726, as against merely the year 
1723 in the Dict. Nat. Biog.), Lady Strachan, and Mr. Dagge. 
Exactly who Lady Strachan was I cannot say, but presumably 
she was some relation of the famous Sir Richard who ‘ longing 
to be at ’em, stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham ’. 

Mention has been made of Strahan having an account with 
the Wilson type-foundry; this account averaged between 
£50 and {100 a year, and as it is the only account in the book 
with any founder, it is pretty evident that Strahan got most 
of his type from this source, the source from which the famous 
brothers Foulis of Glasgow drew their supply. Nor is it 
surprising if Strahan, who was probably as clannish as most of 
his race, preferred to buy from a fellow countryman, and it 
explains why type of ‘ Scotch height ’ is still to be found in 
the Spottiswoode houses. Later on, however, in Strahan’s 
account-book for 1777 to 1785 we find payments for type made 
to Caslon as well as to Wilson. 
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In addition to Strahan’s rough book, there survive 

1. An account-book in which he records with the greatest 
care from 1739 to 1784 his expenses under the following 
heads: Journeymen’s Wages, Household Expenses, 
Wearing Apparel, Household Furniture, Printing 
Materials, For the Children, Paper, Books, &c., Inci- 
dental, Money Lent. In these his wages may be seen 
rising gradually from £4 10s. a week, or about {£230 
a year, to £4000 a year. 

2. A ledger running from 1739 to 1768. 

It would obviously be trying an audience too highly to read 
out from his ledgers a succession of charges made for books, 
and it is only possible to point out a few items that may seem 
of interest, and for help in this respect I am much indebted 
to Mr. Plomer. In passing let me say that the items relating 
to Henry Fielding have already been tapped by Mr. de Castro, 
who by the help of them has endeavoured to solve that most 
baffling exercise in bibliography, the relative dates of the first 
two editions of the Fournal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 

Of the items in Strahan’s rough book one turns with 
obvious interest to the account rendered in April 1755, to the 
Partners in Johnson’s Folio Dictionary, and we find that for 

rinting 2,000 copies of 580 sheets at {1 18s. per sheet 
trahan charged £1,102, with £1 18s. extra for two red titles, 
£132 115. for alterations and additions, and {£3 25. 6d. for 
reprinting the famous plan (viz. 1,500 copies of 2} sheets), 
making {£1,239 115. 6d. in all. Of paper he received 2,341 
reams from Bloss and Johnson, and he carefully accounts for 
the whole of it, including 8} sheets which were spoilt. This 
work, which bears the imprint of W. Strahan on the title- 
Page, was produced by the following five firms of book- 
ellers: J. & P. Knapton, T. & T. Longman, C. Hitch and 
L. Hawes, A. Millar, R. & J. Dodsley; each made a first 
payment of {£26 125., a second of £19, a third, fourth, and 
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fifth of £38 each time, totalling £798, leaving a balance of 


a 115. 6d. 
e book, of which the plan, dedicated to Lord Chester- 
field, was issued as early as 1747, was actually published on 
15 April 1755, but Strahan did not have to wait quite all this 
time to be paid, for the first payment of £26 125. was made 
at the end of 1750, the second of £19 in the summer of 1752, 
and the third of £38 in the autumn of 1753. Much of the 
final balance of the account seems to have been paid by 
Mr. Longman. It is only fair to add that there are many 
discrepancies between this rough-book account and the account 
as posted in Strahan’s ledger, which seems to show that 2,298 
ree were printed of 38 sheets, 1,274 of 174 sheets, 
and 768 of 367 sheets. Johnson received £1,575 for his share. 
The following is the description of the book in Mr. Updike’s 
recent volume on Printing Types (p. 140) : 


* Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language is mostly remembered 
nowadays, by the general reader, as the book Becky Sharp flung back at Miss 
Jemima Pinkerton—not, fortunately, in its original two volume folio form—or 
because of Johnson’s famous letter to Lord Chesterfield. It was printed by 
William Strahan in 1755, in a monotonous old style type, in size rather small 
for the folio double-column pages. The title-page, in its leaded lines of small 
spaced capitals, shows a modern tendency toward light effects. In the preface, 


, blank lines between paragraphs also exhibit a new detail of composition, much 


in favour as the century went on. In the Dictionary proper, words are set in 
capitals, and derivations from these words in capitals and small capitals—e. g., 
DIVULGE, Divutcer. These pages of mild colour and easy air seem old- 


fashioned to us now, but not antique.’ 


The collation of the book is curious, but is not our present 
business. We have some inside information as to the way 
Dr. Johnson sent in his copy. In a communication on Francis 
Stuart, Johnson’s amanuensis, by W. N., in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1799 (p. 1171) we read: 


*, .. In another walk, besides collecting authorities, he was remarkably useful 
to Dr. J.; that was, in the explanation of low cant phrases, which the Doctor 
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used to get Frank to givé his explanation of first ; and all words relating to 
gambling and card playing, such as All Fours, Catch-honours, Cribbage, etc. 
were, among the Typos, said to be Frank Stuart’s, corrected by the Doctor, 
for which he received a second payment. At the time this happened, the 
Dictionary was going on printing very briskly in three departments, letter 
D, G, and L, being at work upon at the same time ; and as the Doctor was, 
in the printing-house phrase, out of town, that is, had received more money 
than he had produced MS. for, the proprietors restricted him in his payments, 
and would answer no more demands from him than at the rate of a guinea 
for every sheet of MS. copy he delivered ; which was paid him by Mr. Strahan 
on delivery ; and the Doctor readily agreed to this. The copy was written 
upon 4to post, and in two columns each page. The Doctor wrote, in his own 
hand, the words, and their explanation, and generally two or three words in 
each column, leaving a space between each for the authorities, which were 
pasted on as they were collected by the different clerks or amanuenses employed : 
and in this mode the MS. was so regular, that the sheets of MS. which made 
a sheet of print could be very exactly ascertained. Every guinea parcel came 
after this agreement regularly tied up, and was put upon a shelf in the corrector’s 
room till wanted. The MS. being then in great forwardness, the Doctor 
supplied copy faster than the printers called for it ; and in one of the heaps of 
copy it happened that, upon giving it out to the compositors, some sheets of 
the old MS. that had been printed off were found among the new MS. paid for. 
As the MS. was then in such a ready and forward state, it is but justice to the 
Doctor’s character to say, that he does not appear to be driven to his shifts so 
much as to make use of this shabby trick to get three or four guineas, for it 
amounted to no more. It is, therefore, more probable that it happened by 
the Doctor’s keeping the old copy, which was always returned him with the 
proof, in a disorderly manner. But another mode of accounting for this was, 
at that time, very current in the printing-house. The Doctor, besides his old 
and constant assistant, Stuart, had several others, some of them not of the best 
characters, and one of this class had been lately discharged, whom the Doctor 
had been very kind to, notwithstanding all his loose and idle tricks ; and it was 
generally supposed that he had fallen upon this expedient of picking up the 
old MS. to raise a few guineas, finding the money so readily paid on the MS. 
as he delivered it. Upon the whole everybody was inclined to acquit the 
Doctor, as he had been well known to have rather too little thoughts about money 
matters.” 


Another work of a different kind of interest is the History 
of Miss Fenny, 2 vols., 20 sheets, No. 1,000 at £1 25., totalling 
£22, printed by Strahan for Becket and himself, charged in 
September 1764 and paid for in October 1769. 
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This was a novel by Madame Riccoboni which David Hume, 
while secretary to the Embassy at Paris, brought to Strahan’s 
attention in 1764. Hume had the laudable idea of helping 
his printer by finding works of note published in Paris which 
might also be popular in England. 


‘Are you acquainted ’, he writes on 24 March 1764, ‘ with the Merit of 
Madame Riccoboni’s novels ? She is the Author of Lady Juliette Catesby, and 
others which have been very well received both in France and England ; and 
are indeed wrote with great Elegance and Decency. She has just now in the 
Press a Novel wrote upon English Manners, from which great Success is expected. 
Would you think it worthy of being translated? I could get from her some 
Sheets of it, which I would send you by a Couriet, and which would secure 
you the Property: The rest I would send by any Traveller, of whom Numbers 
set out every day. 

* As she is a Woman of Merit, but poor, any small Present, proportioned to 
the Success of the Work, I shall only mention in general, and shall leave the 
Amount of it to your own Discretion afterwards.’ 


Madame Riccoboni was born in 1714 and died in 1792; 
her family had been ruined by Law’s speculations, and she had 
gone on the stage. Strahan took = the novel with Becket but 
it was far from being a success. Madame blamed the transla- 
tion (‘ Jenny est pitoyable, une traduction lache, froide, pleine 
de contre-sens, de répétitions, de plates épithétes,’ snowy 
hands, the fountain of love, &c.), and we find Strahan writing 
on 11 January 1765, ‘Mme. R.’s book does not sell at all. Of 
course we must be losers.’ 

Again in 1759 we find the following three items charged to 
Benjamin Franklin : 

Enquiry concerning the Indians, 11} sheets ; 
Review of the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 29} sheets ; 
Frederick Port’s 2nd ‘Fournal, 4} sheets ; 
and only the second of these items seems to be in the British 
Museum. 

The same year, in April, we find charged to Dodsley, 

Johnston, and Strahan, Prince of Abissinia, 2 vols., 21} sheets, 
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No. 1,500 at {1 4s. ={25 16s. Extra corrections in ditto, 
£2 4s. 6d.; 2nd edition, 21} sheets at 195. ={£20 85. 6d. ; 
total £48 — in a note 31 July 1760. This, of course, 
is the work better known as Rasselas. 

With regard to Strahan’s accounts certain things are to be 
noticed. First of all he makes an inclusive charge for compo- 
sition and press work at so much a sheet, this varying of course 
not only with the size of the work, but also with the number 
to be printed. He does not apparently care in what size of type 
the work is printed, for he hardly ever mentions such a detail. 
Secondly, his charge per sheet seems to include all ordinary 
corrections by the author, for usually there is no mention 
of them, except that occasionally we find an entry ‘ Extra- 
ordinary corrections’. Again, when printing for booksellers 
Strahan does not seem to have supplied the paper as a rule: 
apparently the present habit, not much approved by printers, 
whereby the publisher supplies the printer with paper is of 
old standing. Among the firms whose paper Strahan used 
we note that of Bloss and Johnson, and of Grosvenor (a name 
still well known in the paper trade), and of Flower. It is 
clear that Strahan supplied the copies in sheets unbound. 

How Strahan arrived at his charges, and what relation 
they bore to his costs, is not divulged, but we know the 

rinciple on which Richardson the author-printer charged 
bis booksellers. Thus on a certain book he finds the cost 
to be per 8vo sheet : 


Composing. , : ‘ ‘ . 85. od, 
Reading . P ‘ : ‘ . 1s. 8d. 
Presswork . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . 45. 8d. 
145. Od. 
Half which is 1/3rd of the whole . - F% Od, 
2ts. od. 


Richardson calls this method the rule of ‘thirds’ when 
printing for booksellers. 
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A few other matters deserve mention: thus in an account 
rendered in December 1761 to the Rev. Mr. Sterne for volumes 5 
and 6 of Tristram Shandy, there is the pleasing item, ‘ Drink 
money to the Men by order, {1 15.’ Then there is the 
following note to the account rendered to Messrs. Tonson & 
Partners for Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained 
in 1752 and 1753. ‘ As the most uncommon care was taken in 
‘ correcting the above Books, every sheet being carefully read 
‘ by the Printer, no less than ten times over, he hopes that if 
‘ they really turn out to be the most correct editions hitherto 
‘ published (not otherwise) the Proprietors will think him 
* entitled to such a Reward for his Labour as they would have 
* given to a person employed on purpose.’ 

Other charges (e. g. to the Rev. W. Fall in 1740) we find are: 
‘ A pair of cases’ 75. 6d., to a frame of wainscot 125., to a galley 
6d., to a composing stick 6s., for a chase 4s., to the Smith for 
pair of points to the press 2s. 

For type he paid Wilson 15. gd. a lb. for Bourgeois, 25. 9d. 
for Brevier, 1 td. for English, 15. 5d. for Long primer. 

As a publisher Strahan is said to have given generous prices, 
though not of course approaching what is given to-day for 
a P—e M—t1r’s memoirs; thus in partnership with Cadell, 
he gave Robertson £3,400 for Charles V, but the biggest 
price seems to have been {£6,000 given to Dr. Hawkesworth 
for editing Voyages in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Writing on 15 May 1773 to Mason, Horace Walpole says : 
‘So much for what we have been reading, at present our ears 
‘listen and our eyes are expecting East Indian affairs, and 
* Mr. Banks’s voyage, for which Dr. Hawkesworth has received 
‘d’avance one thousand pounds from the voyager and six 
‘ thousand from the booksellers, Strahan & Co., who will take 
‘ due care that we shall read nothing else till they meet with 
‘such another pennyworth. Sir John eee over and 
‘ above all his glory, has gained toward 4000. Our Scotch 
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‘ Aldus’s and Elzevirs keep down every publication they do 
‘ not partake.’ 

The book sold for £3 35., but was a financial failure. 

At the beginning of my paper I ventured to claim that 
William Strahan was the most eminent and successful English 
printer of his day: one cannot, however, pretend that he 
was a printer of fine books. I do not suppose that any collector 
of examples of fine printing ever consciously acquired one of 
Strahan’s productions. Strahan himself would probably have 
regarded Baskerville as a failure. But if doubt is expressed as 
to Strahan’s pre-eminence, I would call as witnesses Dr. John- 
son, who calls his office ‘the greatest printing-house in 
London’, David Hume who, in thanking Strahan for his 
criticisms, said—not without perhaps a certain amount of 
flattery—* I suppose since the days of Aldus and Stephens 

‘there have been no printers who could have been useful to 
‘their authors in this particular’; Strahan’s own view—if 
one may quote it in this connexion—in his statement to 
Franklin ‘ that no two journeymen printers within my know- 
ledge have met with such success in the world as ourselves ’ ; 
or the well-known passage in Gibbon, ‘ The volume of my 
‘** History”, which had been somewhat delayed by the 
; ‘ novelty and tumult of a first session, was now ready for the 

‘ press. After the — adventure had been declined b 

‘my friend Mr. Elmsley, I agreed, upon easy terms, wit 

«Mr. Thomas Cadell, a respectable bookseller, and Mr. William 
‘ Strahan, an eminent printer; and they undertook the care 
‘and risk of the publication, which derived more credit from 
‘the name of the shop than from that of the author. The 
‘last revisal of the proofs was submitted to my vigilance ; 
‘and many blemishes of style, which had been invisible in the 
‘manuscript, were discovered and corrected in the printed 
* sheet. moderate were our hopes that the original 
‘ impression had been stinted to five hundred, till the number 
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‘was doubled by the prophetic taste of Mr. Strahan’; or 
finally, if some would prefer Bowyer, who was undoubtedly 
the most learned printer of his day, there is Bowyer’s own 
modest letter to Nichols in 1765, in which he writes: ‘ My 
; — will be to see you come forward and in a way to make a 
‘ figure like the Strahans and Woodfalls—much greater than 
‘ your sincere friend and well-wisher W. Bowyer.’ 











THE LITERATURE OF THE HISTORY OF PRINTING 
IN THE UNITED STATES: A SURVEY 


By GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 
rei Bibliography has reached a new level. The 


material for one chapter in the history of printing in the 
United States, that dealing with colonial Maryland, has 
been published * in a form that sets a higher standard than 
had been reached by any previous work in this field. This is 
important, because the recognition of bibliography as the 
equal of the other sciences, by literary and historical scholars, 
depends upon the way in which the history of printing is 
treated. obvious has this been, that Wilberforce Eames, 
acknowledged dean of those who are making bibliography their 
profession in the United States, has for some years past frankly 
abandoned other tasks in order to devote his attention to the 
accumulation of data for the annals which must underlie 
any satisfactory narrative account of the development of 
typography in this country. 
uch has already been published which the future 
historian of American printing will find useful. Enough for 
a few foot-notes, and for one important section, as well as 
for some minor paragraphs, is in shape to be used without 
further research. For the most part, however, what is already 
available consists of data through which the investigator must 
search and sift in order to gather the significant, undigested 
facts. Bibliography has served a long apprenticeship as the 
scullery-maid to the established subjects of scholastic pursuit, 
1 A History of Printing in Colonial Maryland, 1686-1776. By Lawrence C. 
Wroth, First Assistant Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
Published by the Typothetae of Baltimore, 1922. 
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condemned to the patient sweeping together of scattered 
fragments into storage piles, wherein some one with imagina- 
tion as well as knowledge might find the odds and ends which 
could be woven into an intelligible narrative. It is therefore 
natural that those who began the exploration of bibliography’s 
own special field should find it particularly difficult to over- 
come the traditions of the subject. The various attempts 
already made to write about American printing emphasize 
the scattered and incomplete character of the available 
material. 

Every later contribution to this subject rests upon a remark- 
able book published in 1810. The author, Isaiah Thomas, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, learned his letters at the case, 
according to tradition. Before he was twenty, as a run-away 
apprentice, he had laid the foundations for his knowledge of 
American printers by working at his trade in nearly half the 
colonies from Halifax to the Carolinas. He became the 
leading American printer, and won the respect of learned 
circles by his History of Printing in America and by founding 
the American Antiquarian Society, which he endowed with 
his library. This included an extraordinary collection of 
productions of the colonial press, particularly files of news- 
papers. Thomas’s History derives its permanent value 
largely from the personal recollections which are incorporated 
in it. These are much more reliable than are most volumes of 
reminiscences, because the author had the work under con- 
sideration for a long period, during which he persistently 
sought opportunities to verify and to add to his data. 

The Antiquarian Society brought out a new edition of the 
History in 1874. The editorial committee consisted of three 
members, each of whom had long been intending to do this 
independently and had accumulated supplementary material 
with this in view. Their joint contributions, reinforced by 
numerous notes left by the author, add greatly to the value 
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of the reprint, but an examination of the new matter empha- 
sizes the substantial accuracy and comprehensiveness of the 
original work. These qualities, as well as its essentially 
scholarly point of view, are brought out more clearly by 
comparison with the series of letters containing additions and 
corrections which were written by William McCulloch of 
Philadelphia in 1812-15, and printed by the Society in 1921. 

The 1874 edition of Thomas’s History contained a ‘ List 
of Pre-Revolutionary American Imprints’ compiled by 
Samuel Foster Haven, jun., and ordinarily referred to as 
‘Haven’s List’. This was based largely on notes made by 
Thomas for this purpose. The publication of this List marks 
the beginning of the second stage in the study of American 
printing. It provided an adequate body of material, in the 
shape of some 7,700 titles dated from 1639 to 1775, from 
which each investigator in the several local fields could 
extract a nucleus of imprints coming within his special 
boundaries. 

Alongside of ‘ Haven’s List’, another comprehensive work 
began to stimulate special researches. This was Joseph Sabin’s 
Dictionary of American Books, of which the first part appeared 
in 1867 and the latest, ending with the entry ‘ Henry H. 
Smith’, No. 82,714, in 1892. ‘This Dictionary was conceived 
upon a scale of inclusiveness characteristic of those — 
days. Nothing American was unwelcome to its pages. is 
inclusiveness, suggested by the lack of qualification to its title, 
was precisely what was most needed at that period in the 
development of bookish interests in this country. Publication 
proceeded steadily, passing gradually from the editorial care 
of the founder, the first of a bookselling dynasty, to that of 
Wilberforce Eames. Mr. Eames’s work, from the middle of 
the alphabet, established his position as the foremost American 
student of books. The price of this achievement was a slowing 
of the rate of publication, The effort to navigate a freighter 
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with the precision of a private yacht became increasingly 
difficult, and the craft was eventually caught and held fast 
upon the point of a memorandum which cannot be verified. 

The fate of Sabin’s Dictionary, overloaded with a miscel- 
laneous cargo, much of which seems wellnigh worthless 
while the balance requires highly specialized attention, is both 
— and instructive. The completion of the work would 

€ a comparatively simple matter, and the material is said to 
be in fair shape for printing, but it is by no means certain that 
it is worth the cost and trouble of putting it through the press. 
Few things are more irritating than a valuable work of 
reference that ends midway of the letter S, but one of those 
things is paying for a work that is out of date when issued. 
This Dictionary would have been of inestimable value in 
1874 ; in 1g00 it was still consulted frequently ; it is now well 
started on the path to oblivion, to join the works which are 
looked at only when there is nothing else at hand. Meanwhile 
Mr. Eames has wisely turned his unflagging energies in other 
directions, recognizing that the needs, as well as the standards, 
of 1922 no longer call for the work projected over fifty 
years ago. 

Charles R. Hildeburn, with his /ssues of the Press in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1685-1784, was the best of those who built upon the 
ground cleared by Sabin and by Haven’s List. His two 
monumental volumes, describing over 3,600 imprints, were 
issued in 1885. They have been worked through by other 
investigators for a longer period and more thoroughly than 
any other contribution to American bibliography, and the 
total of additions reported—the test of any work of this sort-— 
is negligible. The definitiveness of these volumes, however, 
is poor compensation for Hildeburn’s failure to complete his 
task by writing the narrative history of printing in his State. 
In interest and in historical significance—economic, political, 
religious, social, and literary—the books issued at Philadelphia 
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are the only rivals of those from the Boston presses. Hildeburn 
knew the reasons for this, how it came to be true, in all the 
intricate details of two hundred years, more intimately than 
any one else in all probability can ever again know them. That 
he could write, as well as accumulate, is shown by the little 
book on the early New York printers which an enterprising 
bookseller-publisher succeeded in getting from him. New 
York and Philadelphia had the same first printer, and the 
whole typographic record of the two communities is so closely 
interwoven that the study of one inevitably necessitates that 
of the other. Hildeburn printed a check-list of New York 
imprints, 1693-1752, but this was frankly merely a call for 
additional titles unknown to him. His real field was Pennsyl- 
vania printing, and the results of a lifelong study by the man 
who, all things considered, was probably the ablest worker 
North America has had in bibliography, were never written out. 

Massachusetts has not been fortunate in the special 
annalists of its early press, the first in English America. ‘The 
surface facts appear in all the general histories, and are brought 
together in R. F. Roden’s The Cambridge Press, 1638-1692. 
There were two competitors for the position of authority on 
this subject, but they unhappily cultivated a personal anti- 
pathy, each for the other, to which the interpretation of 
historical data became subordinate. Dr. Samuel Abbott Green, 
for many years librarian of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, began in 1895 to print in the Proceedings of that 
Society a series of lists of seventeenth-century American 
imprints. Perforce, this is virtually a Massachusetts list. 
These lists were reprinted in four pamphlets, each made up of 
separate lists of the titles from various near-by libraries, 
elaborately described and arranged chronologically, with short- 
title alphabetized index lists appended, these in turn likewise 
keeping each library by itself. “The whole is ingeniously con- 
trived to make consultation difficult and usefulness slight. 
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‘To prevent their being used as a test of the relative strength 
or weakness of the different libraries, or of the comparative 
scarcity of an imprint, no title is repeated after it had once 
been described. The lists were, all told, almost perfect as a 
preventive of anything that would have advanced knowledge 
of the subject. 

Dr. Green printed a number of brief essays touching on 
points of local typographic interest? the chief of which is a 
quarto volume on John Foster, the first printer in the town of 
Boston. In this he had the misfortune to guess wrong on 
each controversial point. It is not a matter of great impor- 
tance whether the ‘ first’ Boston printing was the latter half 
of a pamphlet that was partly done before the printing outfit 
was moved across the river from Cambridge, or the first 
pamphlet wholly worked off at the new location. Neither does 
it much matter whether one or another news-sheet is called 
the first thing like a newspaper printed in English America. 
It was unfortunate, since he wished to be considered the 
authority on the subject, that Dr. Green made in each of 
these and in other cases controversial statements that were 
demonstrably wrong. What was worse, his mistakes gave 
obvious satisfaction to another writer who produced books on 
the same subject at the same time. George E. Littlefield, 
who was never elected a member of Dr. Green’s Society, was 
for many years the best-known Boston bookseller. His contri- 
butions took the form of two volumes on The Early Massachu- 
setts Press, 1638-1711, and one on Early Boston Booksellers, 
1642-1711, which were printed for the Club of Odd Volumes. 
These works are made up of sketches of individuals and of 
bibliographical episodes. ‘They preserve a large amount of 
information accumulated by Mr. Littlefield during the long 

eriod in which old books were passing through his hands. 
His work resembles that of Dr. Green in one respect—both 
were produced out of the material that came to the authors, 
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neither of whom strayed far from his office chair. Mr. Little- 
field’s work is the more valuable, because he thought about 
the significance of the various facts that came to his attention. 
There is, however, one annoying factor that destroys confidence 
in using his books, in that there is no way of telling which 
of his statements require verification. Most authors betray 
themselves when they pass from certainty to inference, but 
both of these Boston characters wrote with unimpaired 
confidence. How much they left undone is shown by another 
volume ‘issued by the Club of Odd Volumes, on The Boston 
Book Market, 1679-1700, in which Worthington C. Ford 
explains the significance of a group of old invoices. 

Sisbennes contributed so largely to the record of 
printing in English America that the general works touching 
on the subject must deal to a considerable extent with what 
was done in and around Boston. Isaiah Thomas, the first 
and only historian of the subject by itself, was of Massachu- 
setts, although largely without honour among his Boston 
contemporaries. Not least among his claims to eminence is 
the fairness and accurate sense of proportion with which he 
dealt with all sections of the country. This is a fundamental 
trait of a successful newspaper editor, which Thomas was 
during most of his active life. 

Massachusetts imprints contribute a full third to the work 
which has supplanted Haven’s List as the basis for all study 
of the colonial period. This is Charles Evans’s Chronological 
Dictionary of everything printed in what is now the United 
States. The compiler’s extraordinary industry has brought 
his record, in eight volumes containing 25,074 entries, to the 
year 1792. Having passed the logical stopping point of 1789, 
when the present form of national government came into 
being, he should have no difficulty in attaining the end of 
the century. The title-pages announce the year 1820 as the 
goal, and Mr. Evans has accumulated a mass of data in the 
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shape of titles kept in workable chronological order, reaching 
to that date. Whether he reaches it does not greatly matter. 
There are some considerations which might justify a hope 
that he may decide to stop at 1800. 

Mr. Evans may well ponder the lesson of Sabin’s earlier 
undertaking in his field. His latest volume brings out clearly 
the striking change in the character of the material for a 
reference book of this comprehensive nature, which coincided 
w th the economic transformation of the United States out 
of the preceding conglomerated forms of government. What 
students now need for the years after 1800, and need as 
quickly as possible, is a general list of titles arranged by years. 
Such a list cannot possibly be made anywhere near complete, 
and it does not matter much whether it gives anything more 
than an approximately accurate title, imprint, or collation. 
Something that can be used as a basis for special investigations, 
immediately, is what is wanted now. If the students who 
have consulted Sabin since 1880 could have had the material 
which is still unprinted, in the form in which it then was, the 
present status of American bibliography would have been at 
least a decade, probably nearer a quarter-century, ahead of 
where it now is. ‘The same considerations hold true of 
Mr. Evans’s unprinted notes for the years 1800-20, at the 
present time. He had passed the period to which his method 
of publication was adapted, wherein it served the purposes 
of scholarship admirably. He has entered upon another, 
where it cannot be applied satisfactorily. If he had a fresh 
lifetime ahead of him, the work still to be done could not be 
finished on the scale and scheme of his earlier volumes, until 
the inevitable progress in standards would have relegated it 
to the museum of outgrown reference books. 

In Evans, for the years 1735, 1745, 1755, and 1765, there 
are 800 entries, of which 325 were printed at Boston. Adding 
the years 1775 and 1785, the total for these five years rises 
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to 2,154, and the contribution of Massachusetts to 609. If 
the printing paid for by the Congress, which artificially raises 
the abel anaiion of the seat of government, is left out 
of the count, Massachusetts holds its approximate third of 
the whole throughout the eighteenth century. Obviously this 
fact does away largely with any need for a special list of its 
imprints, but does not affect the opportunity for intensive 
study of individual presses or subjects. One such is well under 
way, a list of wee compiled by Worthington C. Ford. 
This will supply, incidentally, a fresh opportunity to figure 
the approximate completeness of Evans. If it bears out the 
estimates based on other special bibliographies, it will contain 
about one-third new titles. The evasive nature of all single- 
sheets may make its proportion of additions greater, for the 
same reasons that militate against its own chances of 
approximating completeness. 

Another general work of reference, in process of serial 
publication, is especially useful to students of the history of 
printing because it gives in the most compact form a summary 
of the careers of all the printers who issued a newspaper before 
1820. This is Clarence S. Brigham’s Bibliography of American 
Newspapers, 1690-1820, with a check-list of copies at the 
American Antiquarian Society, and the location of files or 
occasional copies at other libraries. This has been appearing 
in the semi-annual Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society since 1913, the States being treated in alphabetical 
order. ‘Twelve sections bring the record half through Penn- 
sylvania. There are ominous signs of a slackening in the rate 
of publication, which may mean that Mr. Brigham’s interest is 
going to fail him before he completes his task by writing the 
history of early American journalism—a task no one else is 
likely to approach with so comprehensive a preparation. An 
earlier attempt to cover even more ground, including the 
newspapers of all the States and territories and coming down 
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to date, was made by William Nelson. One posthumous 
volume of his Notes toward a History of American Newspapers 
was made up of sections printed by him at intervals between 
1894 and 1914, covering the States alphabetically as far as 
New Hampshire. Besides these two comprehensive works, 
there are special check-lists for New York and Boston. The 
latter, 1704-80, was compiled by Mary F. Ayer and printed 
by the Colonial Society of Massachusetts in 1907. The New 
York list, to 1812, is appended to the second volume of 
I. N. Phelps Stokes’s Iconographic History of Manhattan 
Island, issued in 1919. It aims only to: locate one copy of 
each issue of the important papers, but gives a summary 
account of all the newspapers issued before 1812. 

North Carolina was the first of the Anglo-American colonies 
to have its years story told adequately. ‘This was 
done by Stephen B. Weeks in several monographs, culminating 
in a small volume issued in 1890 by ‘ The Historical Printing 
Club’, ie. Paul Leicester Ford, of Brooklyn, New York. 
This contains a narrative history based on a thorough study 
of the official records, as well as good bibliographical descrip- 
tions of 130 imprints from nine towns. ‘The excellence of 
this contribution unluckily cannot atone for the slightness of 
North Carolina’s output or the consequent fact that, to the 
general historian, the record of this colony deserves no more 
than a scanty paragraph. This was, nevertheless, the only 
colony whose printing had been treated satisfactorily before 
the appearance, in August 1922, of 4 History of Printing in 
Colonial Maryland, 1686-1776—a work which justifies the 
opening statement of this article. 

Maryland, like North Carolina, lies between two larger 
States, both of which have a history of much greater signifi- 
cance, from every point of view. There was no reason to 
expect that either would call for more than a perfunctory 
statement of its belated following the lead of its wealthier 
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sisters. North Carolina’s intellectual life in the early period 
was as barren as its wastes of stunted pines. Eighteenth- 
century Maryland seemed to promise not much more when 
compared alongside the group of brilliant young Englishmen 
who gathered at Williamsburg or the solid colonial men of 
letters and of affairs who gave distinction to Philadelphia. 
Instead of this justifiable expectation, Mr. Lawrence C. 
Wroth’s history of Maryland printing shows that this colony, 
frankly trailing in the wake of its more powerful neighbours, 
never failed to keep within easy reach of both, and profited 
largely from each. Mr. Wroth, more fully than any previous 
writer in this field, has caught the spirit of what may fairly 
be called the future of bibliographical development. He has 
copied titles accurately, with the line-endings, and he care- 
full notices whether end-papers are a part of first or last 
folds. He preserves all changes of address in imprints and 
interprets thas in terms of local geography. But he also 
recognizes that the importance of these things lies in the 
information which they reveal.’ He interprets not only the 
obvious geographical facts, but brings out the vastly more 
important ) ar cml which they conceal from the mere 
compilers, concerning the life of the community. 

The annals of Maryland printing begin awkwardly for the 
historian. He has first to discredit, always bad tactics, a claim 
that the colony had a press in 1655. Mr. Wroth does this in 
an appendix, with a F revatio So that destroys every shred 
of argument that could be brought forward in favour of the 
claim, to which no one except casual newspaper writers, and 
one over-zealous local historian, ever gave pig He then 
has the compensating task of bringing out clearly the evidence, 
which previous writers have had within reach but have mostly 
Mateed, that Maryland had an active, self-supporting printing 
shop before 1686. ‘To make the Marylander’s task more 
pleasant, this first printer came to America in order to 
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establish himself in Virginia, but that colony refused to 
have him. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Wroth’s literary skilfulness that 
he not only gives Virginia full credit for its still-born initial 
piece of printing on the press that, so far as we know, never 
finished its first job, but that he scarcely mentions the likeli- 
hood that Maryland was ahead of its northern neighbour, 
Pennsylvania. ‘The future historian is not so likely to accept 
Mr. Wroth’s * new chronology of American printing "—Cam- 
bridge, 1638; Virginia, 1682; Pennsylvania, 1685; Mary- 
land, 1686; New York, 1693—because it is much more 
see that Maryland was third, if not second. William 

uthead, the printer who was ordered to stop work at 
Williamsburg in February 1682-3, was paid 5,550 pounds of 
tobacco by the Maryland Government in Cssber 1686, 
presumably for printing already done. There is every reason 
to suppose that he had settled in this colony, where he con- 
tinued until his death to make a living by printing commercial 
blank forms, not long after his prospects in Virginia were 
destroyed—in other words, that the Maryland press was in 
operation before William Bradford set up the first Philadelphia 
press in 1685. 

Most of Nuthead’s successors came from Philadelphia, as 
the southern neighbour of the Quaker city offered the nearest 
opening for its young craftsmen seeking a place in which to 
establish themselves. ‘There was another attraction to some, 
for Lord Baltimore’s colony of Maryland, like Rhode Island 
in New England, was a haven of refuge for those whose habits 
of life or notional opinions were unpleasing to the rulers of 
nearby settlements. Maryland’s proprietor was a Catholic, 
but the colonists were largely Protestant, at least for all 
controversial purposes, and Mr. Wroth shows how much this 
situation, during the time of James II, had to do with giving 
the colony its position in printing annals. 
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Although most of the workmen came from the busy com- 
mercial city toward the north, Maryland continued to draw 
upon Virginia for the refreshment of its intellectual life. 
During the earlier eighteenth century Williamsburg was the 
colonial capital that most nearly reproduced the English 
shire town. The well-to-do Virginians went home for their 
education, and there was a steady stream of younger sons 
coming to the colony. The London factors of the planters 
supplied them with the latest books just as regularly as these 
were sent to English country houses. ‘The Williamsburg 
newspaper printed verse and essays and comments on the 
newest literary favourites, all of about the same average merit 
as the similar contributions appearing in the contemporary 
London papers. At Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, 
there was a young literary set that followed the Williamsburg 
lead just as the latter copied London. Competition was 
closer, because the Annapolis printer could always count on 
the assistance of some one—usually more than one—whose 
sharp wit or radical notions had lost him the privilege of 
getting into print in Virginia, so that he had to seek an outlet 
for his writings in the neighbouring colony. The result of 
all this was that these two had a livelier and more entertaining 
literary circle than any of the other colonies. One Massa- 
chusetts poet, author of The Day of Deom, wrote more lines 
that rhyme—when read as the author would have read them— 
than probably all the contemporaneous Marylanders, but 
nothing written in New England compares in readability 
with the ‘ Sot Weed Factor’s’ easy verse. Maryland has its 
day in this comparison partly because the literary side of the 
Williamsburg papers has not yet been brought to general 
notice, and because Mr. Wroth has done this for the smaller 
colony so admirably, withal compactly. 

Mr. Wroth’s narrative culminates in the record of a printer 
who comes near to being second only to Franklin in variety 
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of interests, William Goddard. Goddard had one failing ; 


he was the antithesis of Franklin in his uncanny knack of 
doing a right thing at the wrong time. He left abundant 
material for a biographer, to prove that none of the charges 
that have cast a cloud over his good name were quite just, 
but the shadow will always dim his reputation, if only on the 
general feeling that there must have foun some fire to cause 
such a smoke. Apprenticed in Connecticut, working in 
New York, starting the first press in Providence, active in 
one of the bitterest of Philadelphia’s political squabbles, 
he had no lack of experience when he opened his shop in 
Baltimore. This city has the longest claim to him, a claim 
the other towns, except perhaps Providence, will not try to 
dispute. 

Not all the work on the history of American printing has 
dealt with the larger units. ‘Two towns, Worcester, in 
Massachusetts (1,296 titles dated 1775-1848), and Newark, 
New Jersey (1,553 titles dated 1776-1900), have had their 
local imprints listed, both admirably, but without adequate 
historical analysis of the data or supplementary historical 
documents. Each is typical of the ordinary interests of its 
locality, so that these two books offer material for general 
deductions concerning developments into the nineteenth 
century. There is also a list of 67 productions from the 
Brooklyn, New York, press from 1799 to 1820, but as they are 
arranged alphabetically most of the work of making this 
essentially suburban list useful, historically, is still to do. 

A few special episodes and individual printers have been 
treated with approximate finality. Three works of out- 
standing merit are Luther S$. Livingston’s account of Franklin’s 
private press at Passy (Paris, and so not American except by 
ownership) ; Livingston Rutherfurd’s volume on John Peter 
Zenger; and Paul Leicester Ford’s two volumes on Hugh 
Gaine. Zenger’s famous trial established the freedom of the 
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American press in 1736, and the account of this episode, with 
a reprint of the original report, a bibliography of editions of 
this pamphlet, and a bibliography of the productions of the 
printing establishment while owned by Zenger and his imme- 
diate successors, make this perhaps the most important single 
work, after Thomas, on the whole subject of American 
printing. Ford’s Fournals of Hugh Gaine, with a bibliography 
of his work from 1752 to 1801, makes it possible to understand 
many typographical aspects of the American Revolution. The 
war of 1775-82, like most others since them, was fought quite 
as bitterly on paper as with gunpowder. Victor H. Paltsits 
printed a number of documents dealing with one of Gaine’s 
rivals, John Holt, in the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library for September 1920. These accounts of conditions 
in the future metropolis, already taking its position as the 
commercial centre of the country, can be compared with what 
was going on in the neighbouring country regions, in Albert C. 
Bates’s Fighting the Revolution with Printer’s Ink in Connecti- 
cut, and his List of Official Publications of Connecticut, 
1774-1788, printed by the Acorn Club of Hartford. Two of 
these war-time years cover the lifetime of another press, on 
the New England frontier, and from its record no one would 
guess that a struggle for national existence was in progress. 
Only an Irishman could tell whether these printers, whose 
or reads ‘Dresden State of Vermont. Printed by 
J. P. & A. Spooner, 1778,’ conducted the first press in that 
State, for the town of Dresden is now Hanover in New 
Hampshire, of which State it has always been a part. At all 
events the story of the press has been admirably worked out 
from very fragmentary data by Harold G. Rugg, in the 
Dartmouth Alumni Magazine for May 1920. 

Two other New England ‘ first printers’ have been taken 
care of by the local book collectors—Thomas Short of 
Connecticut by the Acorn Club and Peter Edes of Maine 
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by the De Burians of Bangor, both in 1901. Both are rather 
slight, but so was the work of the men to whom they are 
devoted. The career of each, however, was thoroughly 
typical of that of many of their contemporaries at the 
beginning and the end of the eighteenth century. These two 
publications complete the record of separate works that need 
to be examined, in order to judge of the importance of 
Mr. Wroth’s Printing in Colonial Maryland. 








AN UNRECORDED SPANISH INCUNABLE 


By STEPHEN GASELEE 
N eerces EYMERICH (Eymericus, Eimericus, Al- 


mericus) of Gerona, born in 1320, was one of the 
most famous Catalan theologians and jurists of his 
day ; perhaps next in fame to Ramon Lull, whom he attacked, 
in the course of the age-long dispute between Dominicans 
and Franciscans, by producing a Bull which professed to 
emanate from Gregory XI condemning Lull’s theological 
errors. The authenticity of this is as stoutly contested by the 
Franciscans as it is upheld by the Dominicans; but we will 
follow the wise Antonio! with the words, ‘ Sed nos litem 
hanc nostram non facimus ’, and merely record that Eymerich 
became chief Inquisitor in Aragon in 1356. With some 
vicissitudes, he continued in this office until exiled by John I 
of Aragon in 1393; he had meanwhile received signal marks 
of favour from the Holy See, having been made a chaplain 
by Gregory XI, whom he accompanied on the famous return 
from Avignon to Rome, and he remained in favour with 
Clement VII: all that we know of his life—he died in 1399— 
and the difficult question of the disputed Bull may be found 
in a careful and sympathetic study by a modern writer who 
also hailed from the place of his birth.’ 
It has hitherto been believed that only one of his many 
works had appeared in print, the Directorium Inquisitorum, 
which came out at Barcelona 28 September 1503, printed by 


Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus (vol. ii), lib. ix, cap. vii, § 385, where a full list 
of Eymericus’s works may be found. 

2 Emilio Grahit y Papell, Catalanes ilustres—El Inquisidor fray Nicolas 
Eymerich, Gerona, 1878. 
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Luschner at the expense of Diego de Deza, Bishop of Palencia: 
a copy on vellum was bought by Mr. Quaritch in the second 
part of the Fairfax Murray sale, 19 March 1918. After that 
nothing by Eymerich was printed until the same book appeared 
at Rome in 1578 under the editorship of Francisco Pefia, and 
went through several editions; but I have recently been so 
fortunate as to acquire another of his works, printed in the 
fifteenth century in his native Catalonia. 

Pedro Posa, who may be considered the third printer at 
Barcelona, was a Catalan priest, and more than half of his 
productions during the fifteenth century, of which Haebler' 
enumerates some thirty, are by Catalan authors or translations 
of other works into the Catalan language. It is therefore 
not 2 age that he should have printed a work by 
Eymerich: coming in the year 1498, it fills a gap in Posa’s 
work, for we have not hitherto known of any book printed by 
him between 1496 and 1499. 

It is an octavo of 72 leaves (first and last—probably blanks— 
missing), a—/ in fours, 27 long lines to a full page; the text 
is in Haebler’s type 5, headings, &c. in Haebler’s type 4, 
both shown in Plate 31 of his volume ? of facsimiles of Spanish 
types: there are two large woodcut flowered initials, white 


on black, A and P. 


a, recto (Haebler’s type 4) Breuiloquium logice ta / realis g@ itétionalis mul-/ 
to clariffimi fratris Ni-/colai almerici facre pagi-/ne profefforis / catholice / 
(Haebler’s type 5) inquifitoris fidei / ordinis predicatorum : incipit / ANimaduer- 
tens hinc logice codi/cum prolixitatem . . . m4 verso (Haebler’s type 4) Prim® 


1 Bibliografia Ibérica del Siglh XV, 2 vols., The Hague and Leipzig, 1903 
and 1917. 1 may here chronicle with satisfaction that the University Library 
at Cambridge has recently acquired a copy of the only book in Posa’s early 
Roman type, Pedro de Gui’s Janua artis Raimundi Lulli, 25 February 1482 
(Haebler 191). The type is otherwise only found in some indulgences, and the 
only other copy of the book appears to be that in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid. 

2 Typographie ibérique du 15¢ si¢cle, The Hague, 1901-2. 

U 
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tractatus logice / magiftri almerici / qui eft / de primis intentionibus / feliciter 
finit. / m, recto Seciida pars logice ma/giftri almerici. que eft de / fecundis inten- 
tionibus. [| (Haebler’s type 5) Poftcg de pmis itétionib® é affatii / de feciidis. . 

fy recto 1. 11 (Haebler’s type 5) @ Et i hoc terminatur / breuis declaratio 
feciiday intétiond, Et p sfequef / breuis fiima toti® fcie logicalis / cSpilata 
p fratrem / Nicolaum almerici ordinis fratrii pdicatorum / fiflium suentus 
gerunde. / (Haebler’s type 4) Deo gratias. / Barchinone per petru3 / pofa ino 
millefimo. cccc / xc. viij. € fideliter ipreffu3 / 


I cannot find any trace of the book in any Spanish or other 
bibliography. I have sent it to Berlin for the inspection of 
the Kommission fiir den Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, so 
that it will be duly recorded in what will some day be the 
magistral authority for all of us incunabulists. 











THE TWO ISSUES OF DAY’S ISLE OF GULLS, 1606 
By W. W. GREG 


OHN DAY’S Isle of Gulls is a clever and rather unseemly 
J play founded on one of the many tangled plots of Sidney’s 

Arcadia. It is obviously of satiric intent, and indeed, 
if Fleay’s interpretation is correct, almost openly scandalous. 
According to him it was acted in the spring of 1605 by the 
Children of the Revels, who had forfeited royal patronage 
a few months before over the Eastward Ho affair. Contem- 
porary newsmongers remark on the licence of the players, 
who, says one, ‘ do not forbear to represent upon their stage 
‘the whole course of this present time, not sparing either 
* King, State, or Religion’ ; while another reports that, when 
James was impersonated on the boards, the Queen attended 
the ‘ representations in order to enjoy the laugh against her 
husband’. These royal domesticities are coarsely parodied in 
the adventures of Basilius and Gynetia, duke and duchess in 
the printed version of the play, but king and queen in the 
original. 

Evidently, on this showing, the piece was hot stuff for a 
printer to handle. Fleay asserts that ‘it was published 
surreptitiously ’, by which he presumably means without 
licence, but the only indication of this is that it was not 
entered in the Stationers’ Register. This does not necessarily 
imply anything of the sort ; while there can hardly have been 
anything secret, though there may have been something 
shady, about the printing of a book which bore on its title- 

age the names both of publisher and bookseller. It is true, 

Labure, that the publisher, as the responsible party, seems to 

have grown nervous, for while the sheets were in the press he 

rather meanly had his own name removed from the imprint, 

while leaving that of the bookseller he employed. The 
U2 
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original setting, in which the play is said to be printed for 
John Trundle and sold by John Hodgets is seen in the 
accompanying illustration: the later differs only in the first 
line of the imprint, which reads, ‘ Imprinted at London, and 
are to bee’. e abnormally wide spacing of this line shows 
it to be unoriginal, thus indicating the direction of the 
change, and it is interesting to note that the longer forms 
‘ Imprinted ’ and ‘ bee’ have been substituted to eke out the 
measure. 

It is evident that the alteration was made while the first 
sheet was passing through the press, or more precisely while 
the outer form of the first sheet was being printed (the text 
begins on Az), since some copies at least of the later state (for 
instance that in the British Museum) show no sign of having 
a cancel for the title-leaf. (This is possibly not quite con- 
clusive, for the paper is so bad as to make examination very 
difficult.) The great rarity of the original state, moreover, 
suggests that the change was made almost as soon as printing 
was begun, though it is impossible to speak with certainty on 
the point until all known copies of the later state have toe 
examined for possible cancels. 

A copy of the original state was sold at Sotheby’s on 13 May 
1882 (No. 672) and is recorded in Hazlitt’s Collections and 
Notes (1887, III. 56) and thence in the Bibliographical Society’s 
List of English Plays (1900). Not impossibly this passed into 
the Locker-Lampson collection, for a copy formerly at 
Rowfant came up for sale at Hodgson’s in July 1922 and is 
now in the possession of Mr. C. H. Pforzheimer of New York, 
through whose kindness The Library is now able to give a 
semicon of the title-page. It may be added that the 
signature ‘ Sam: stillingfieete’, which there appears, is pre- 
sumably that of the father of Edward Stillingfleet, ‘ the 
beauty of holiness,’ who was bishop of Worcester and author 
of the Origines Britannicae (1685). 








REVIEW 


Printing Types: their history, forms, and use: a study in survivals. By 
Daniet Berxetty Urpixe. Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London : 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1922. 2 vols. 


Tuis third volume of The Library cannot be brought to a 
close without a fuller tribute to Mr. Updike’s great work 
than the brief welcome which appeared in our last number. 
The word ‘tribute’ is used advisedly, for there is no man 
living competent to write an adequate criticism of it as a 
whole. The book is based on lectures given as part of a course 
on the Technique of Printing in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard University during the 
years 1911-16, and if Schools of Business Administration 
can encourage their lecturers to produce books like this may 
they flourish, and in England as well as in the United States ! 
Mr. Updike’s qualifications were known when he was offered 
the lectureship; he has given six ae work to perfecting 
his lectures for publication. His book thus represents the 
studies of many years, studies which have also borne fine fruit 
in his work as a printer. The outstanding merits of its plans 
are threefold. It is predominantly concerned with types, and 
not with the biographies of printers or the freedom, or lack 
of freedom, of the press, or the fortunes of particular books, 
the subjects which fill so large a space in most ‘ histories of 
printing’. It covers the whole ground, European and 
American, from the invention to our own day. It does not 
leap from one great printer, or one country which held the 
primacy of printing, to another, but traces the development 
of normal types as well as the fine ones, and thus displays these 
latter in their proper setting. Thus to almost every reader 
the greater part of the book will be new, and as regards type- 
foundries and specimen books in particular, Mr. Updike brings 
together more information than has ever before been printed 
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in one work. He writes, moreover, not only with knowledge 
but with admirable judgement, and with a pleasant literary 
skill which does not despise an occasional touch of humour, 
witness his account of the censoring of the 1573 Decamerone 
and the accompanying foot-note, or that of Napoleon taking 
Pius VII to the Imprimerie Nationale, which was then filled 
with type stolen from the printing office of the Propaganda. 
Finally, as an example of book-building, his two volumes must 
rank as a masterpiece, for in it no fewer than 367 facsimiles are set 
in close proximity to the text which refers to them, are printed 
on the book’s own paper and save in a few instances of roman 
types thickened or italics weakened (in some cases, perhaps, 
through reproduction at second hand), admirably represent 
the sie. In so large a work there is, of course, room for 
many slips. I have noticed very few, the worst being the 
matching of the 30- and 31-line indulgences of 1454-5 with the 
wrong Bibles, and the most glaring the opening of Chapter 1X 
with the statement ‘ printing was introduced in England in 
1484’! I think that at the top of page 103 (vol. i) my name 
is substituted for Proctor’s, a mistake which used to be 
common in the happy days when we worked together, but 
which I regret, as Proctor’s name does not occur as often on 
Mr. Updike’s pages as it should, considering his amazing 
achievement in sorting out all the known types used in the 
fifteenth century. But perhaps this one grumble is unreason- 
able, as Mr. Updike is concerned with the types, not with 
their owners, important as their ownership may sometimes be 
when it comes to a question of pedigree or influence. It is 
the closeness with which he sticks to types that gives his book 
its value, and I must not quarrel with him for his merit. His 
book is a great book, never likely to be superseded, and 
certain, like Proctor’s own epoch-making /ndex, to serve as 
a base from which all future workers in the field. will make 
their start. 
A. W. Powvarp. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


has lost six of its British members by death: Viscount 

Cobham, a genuine book-lover and encourager of fine 
binding ; Mr. Cecil T. Davis, an enthusiastic public librarian ; 
the Rev. James Mearns, the hymnologist ; Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Professor of English in the University of Oxford ; Dr. D. Lloyd 
Roberts, M.D.; and Mr. W. Harry Rylands, F.S.A. Since 
our List of Members (now being reprinted) was last revised, 
in March 1921, we have lost 18 British members by death or 
resignation and gained 38, a welcome proof that the increase 
in our subscription has not checked the inflow of new members. 
Despite the ee loss of Foreign members (increased this 
last year by the regretted death of Sefior Bonsoms) the total 
membership of the Society is now larger by over a hundred 
than in 1913, and the increase has been so steady and almost 
automatic that it seems reasonable to attribute it to an 
increased interest in bibliography itself, both generally and 
among students of English literature in particular. 

Our financial position has always been sound and is now 
flourishing, and we can afford to spend fully £800 a year on 
our publications. During the past year we paid for five 
numbers of The Library, for Dr. James’s ‘ Supplement’ on 
Dr. Dee’s Manuscripts, and for Mr. Plomer’s Dictionary of 
English Printers and Booksellers, 1669-1725. Since the New 
Year we have also paid for the printing of Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s Bibliography of Meredith, which is now being cased, 
and will be sent out to subscribers for 1922. Our balance 
from last year was nearly enough (after paying for this) to 
pay also for Sir William Osler’s illustrated monograph on 
Medical Incunabula, now at last nearing completion. It will 
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be better, however, to issue this as for 1923, in order to carry 
over an increased balance to next year, when it is hoped that 
the first volume of the Short-title Catalogue of English Books 
printed before the close of 1640 will be ready for issue, and our 
bills for print and paper will be exceptionally heavy. 

The Council is very grateful to all the members of the 
Society for their steadfast support, and especially grateful to 
one of its Life Members, Mr. John M. MacDonald, who, on 
the ground that he had made too good a bargain by com- 
pounding many years ago as a Life Member, has made a 
voluntary gift of ten guineas to our publication fund. 

Members will be glad to know that in fulfilment of a 
pledge given in the early days of the War a set of all the 
Society’s publications still in print has been sent to the 
University of Louvain, which is now able to house it. 





————— 
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NOTICES 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Society for the election of 
officers and members of Council, and the reception of the 
Council’s Report and the Balance Sheet will be held at 
20 Hanover Square on Monday, 19 March, at the conclusion 
of the ordinary monthly meeting. The President and officers 
of the Society are nominated for re-election. The following 
will be proposed as Members of Council: Mr. R. A. Austen 
Leigh, Dr. E. Marion Cox, Messrs. Lionel Cust, E. H. Dring, 
Stephen Gaselee, J. P. Gilson, M. R. James, C. W. Dyson 
Perrins, Sir D’Arcy Power, Messrs. A. W. Reed, Frank 
Sidgwick, Henry Thomas. 

At the Monthly Meeting on Monday, 19 March, at 5 p.m., 
Mr. E. Gordon Duff will read a paper on The Fifth (1638) 
Edition of Burton’s Anatomy. 

A case for binding Vol. ii of The Library will be sent free 
of charge to all members of the Society, whose subscription 
has been paid, with the June number. Members who, before 
1 June, send their copies of the four numbers with a postal 
order for 2s. 5d. to the Controller, University Press, Oxford, 
will receive them back, post free, cased. Members who have 
neglected to send their copies for casing in previous years, 
by sending them now can have Vols. I—II1 Bead and returned, 
post free, for 6s. 3d. or Vols. II and III for 45. 6d. 
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BALANCE SHEET 


From 1 January to 31 December 1922. 


REcEIPTs. 

Balance (1 Jan. 1922) + 
£100 on Deposit 474 
British Entrance Fees 14 
British Subs., 1918-21 I 
” 1922 515 
—_——- me . © 

British Life Member (Dona- 
tion) . 10 

Interest on Deposit and In- 
vestments 13 

Sale of Publications to Mem- 
bers . 107 
sai Subs. “9 1922 28 
1923 2 
U.S.A. Subs. -yIg2r . 1 

U.S.A. Subs., 1922, and En- 
trance Fees. . 194 
U.S.A. Subs., 1923. 6 

Sale of 3rd Series of The 
Library . 6 
Cheque uncleared in 1922 1 
£1391 
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Pay MENTs. 

{.s 4 

Printing, Paper, Casing, and 

Distribution, less proceeds 

of Sales and Advertise- 
ments of The Library 759 6 3 
Rent . 23 20 
Expenses of Meetings . 23 17 10 
Income Tax ° 1 8 6 
Bank Charges 910 7 

Hon. Treasurer (for ‘Petty 
Cash) : 6 gto 
Secretarial Expenses , 219 6 

Return of Subscriptions over- 
paidin error . : 2 © 
Research . 30 20 
Expenses of Society 's Library 220 
Cheque credited in error 230 

Balance at Bank (31 Dec. 
1922)+ {100 on Deposit . 536 4 2 
£1,391 7 8 


R. FARQUHARSON SHARP, Hon. Treasurer. 
Examined with vouchers and found correct, 
JAMES P. R. LYELL. 





6 January 1923. 
Assets. LIABILITIES. 
fe & a &. 
os 24% Consols @ 554 . 166 10 © | Estimated Liability for 31 
100 3 Oa New South Wales Life Members. . 98 ao 
Bond (1930-50) 73 © © | Subscriptions received in ad- 
{100 5% Treasury Bond . 104 © © vance 440 
Estimated value of Stock of Estimated cost of completing 
Publications . ; 800 0 oO and sending out books for 
Balance of Account for 1922 536 4 2 the year . 360 0 o 
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Initials of Eliot's Court Press (sllus.), 

202-9 

balan " English books pirated in, in 
eighteenth century, 111 sq. 

Jaillot family, ae yy ordinaires du 
Roi, paper by Sir H. G. Fordham, 
115-36. 

Jenkinson, H., on Elizabethan band- 
writings, 1-34. 

Johnson, Alfred Forbes, on Books printed 
at Lyons in the sixteenth century (illus.), 
145-74- 

Johnson, Dr., and Wm. Strahan, 268-9, 
277, 280-2. 

Jonson, Ben, note on his Every Man out 
of bis Humour by W. W. Greg, $7. 

Keynes, Geoffrey, review of his Biblso- 
grapby of William Blake, by A. W. 
Pollard, 58-61. 

King’s Printing House removed from 
Blackfriars, 271-2. 

Koburgers employed Lyons printers, 154. 

Lathrop, H. B., on The first English 
printers and thew patrons, 69-96. 

— Diepold, schoolmaster and scribe, 


von books printed at Lyons, 168. 

Leigh, R. A. Austen, on William Straban 
and bis ledgers, 261-87. 

Leroy, G., illustrator of Lyons books, 


identified with Le maitre au nombril, 
157. 
L’Estrange, Sir Roger, his translation of 


Josephus, 107-8. 





Massachusetts printing, 293. 

Love's School ; Heywood’s translation of 
Ovid’s De arte amandi, 215-22. 

Lyons printing, A. F. Johnson on Books 
“printed at Lyons in the sixteenth century 
= ), 145-74; book-illustration, 154- 

66; subjects of books, 166-72. 

. respect- 
ing facilities for obtaining photographs 
of manuscripts in public libraries in 
certain foreign countries, 141; Teview 
of Systematische Bibliograpbie d. wis- 
senschaftlichen Literatur Deutschlands 
1914-21, 142. 

Madan, F., and H. H. E. Craster, 4 sum- 
mary catalogue of Western MSS. in the 


Bodleian .. . 11. i., reviewed by J. P. 
Gilson, 223-4. 
Manuscripts . . . in certain foreign coun- 


tries, Reports . . . respecting facslities for 
obtaining photographs of, noticed by 
R. B. McKerrow, 141. 

Maryland, date of introduction of printing 
in, 224, 299. 

Medical works printed at Lyons, 167-8. 

Medici, Cosimo de’, manuscripts written 
for, 87. 

Millar, Andrew, his action as to copy- 
right in Thomson’s Seasons, 113. 

* Mirror for Magistrates ', The licensing of, 
paper by E. |. Feasey, 72-98. 
Newspapers, American, C S. Brigham’s 
Bibliography of, described, 296-7. 

Nicholas V, pope, manuscript written for, 
87. 

Nuremberg and Lyons connected in 
printing, 154, 157, 173- 

Ovid’s De arte amandt, T. Heywood’s 
version of, 210-11; pirated in Love's 
School, 21 5-22. 

Oxford University Press, Some account of 
the, noticed, 66-7. 

Paper duty responsible for piracies, 
111-12. 

Passionate Pilgrim, early editions of, 
250 8q 


| Patronage extended to early printers, 69- 
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96; declines after Caxton, 92-3; 
indicative of lack of capital among 
printers, 93. 

Piracies of books, not very numerous 
under Elizabeth and James I, 98 sq. ; 
by stationers before 1709 Act, 108-9; 
Irish and Dutch piracies in eighteenth 
century, 111. 

Plomer, Henry R., on Eliot's Court 
Press, 194-209; decorative blocks 
(illus.), 195-202 ; initials (illus.), 202- 
9; on Richard Pynson, glover and 
printer, 49-51. 

Pollard, A. W., Some notes on the bistory 
of copyright in England (1662-1774) 
by, 97, 1143 reviews and notices by, 
58-67, 143 8q-, 310. 

Posa, Pedro, printer of an unrecorded 
Spanish incunable, 305. 

Post-roads of France, paper by Sir H. G. 
Fordham on the Listes générales des 
postes de France, 1708-79, and the 
Fasllots, Géograpbes ordinasres du Ros, 
115-36; pirated editions, 124, 126; 
bibliographical description, 130, 132; 
sequence of titles, 134. 

Pratt, Wm., supports printing of The 
Book of Good Manners, 75, 77. 

Printers’ ornaments as an aid to biblio- 
graphy, 226. 

Printing presses in London in 1764 
reckoned at 150, 273. 

Printing with figures, a note by R. W. 
Chapman, 175-6. 

Protestants and the press in France, 
151-4. 

pa lg Richard, helped by patrons, 


pen, Richard, glover and printer, paper 
by H. R. Plomer, 49-51. 

Quaritch, B., Catalogue of English and 
foreign bookbindings noticed, 139-40. 

Rape of Lucrece, printers of, 247-50. 

Refusal of ye band, paper on, by G. C. 
Moore Smith, 35-48; printed later 
with alterations as Stirbuch Fair, 38 ; 
account of poem, 39-48; list of sub- 
acribers, 38-9. 





Registration of books only partial in 
Tudor and Stuart times, 98. 

Religious works printed at Lyons, 169. 

Rhodes, R. Crompton, his Stagery of 
Shakespeare noticed, 143-4. 

Ricci, S. de, review of his Book-collector’s 
guide, 64-5. 

Rigaud, B., official printer at Lyons, 148. 

Rivers, Earl, books printed at command 
of, 74 $qq- 

Romance reading in Caxton’s day, 81-4, 
88-9. 

Rouillé, or Roville, G., his Lyons books, 
148-9, 161-5. 

Runes, revival of, in Elizabethan hand- 
writing, 30. 

Sabin, Joseph, his Dictionary of American 
Books criticized, 290 sq. 

St. Albans printer independent in his 
choice of books, 9 

Salomon, B., his iRestrations in Lyons 
books, 156, 158-61. 

Sanson’s maps engraved by H. Jaillot, 
11S. 

PM Richard and Sir Roger L’Es- 
trange’s translation of Josephus, 107-8. 

Schmidt, A., notice of his book on his- 
toric bindings at Darmstadt, 138-9. 

Shakespeare, The stagery of, by R. 
Crompton Rhodes, reviewed by A. W. 
Pollard, 143-4. 

Shakespeare’ $ printers and publishers, 
Notes on, by H. Farr, 225-60. 

Smith, Francis, his ‘Case’ and the 1709 
Copyright Act, 109. 

Smith, G. C. Moore, on The refusal of ye 
band : a mock-beroical poem, 35-48. 
Somerset tragedy in the Mirror for Magis- 

trates, 178—go. 

Spanish printing: a paper on Am un- 
recorded Spanish incunable, by S. 
Gaselee, 304-6. 

Spenser, Edmund, controversy as to his 
autograph, 33. 

Springinklee, H., his woodcuts in Lyons 
books, 157-8. 

Standing type, note on, by W. W. Greg, 
55-6. 
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Stationers’ Company as a self-governing 
body, 104-8. 

Stationers’ copyright a piece of Tudor 
statecraft, 99-100. 

Stourbridge Fair and Dr. R. Bentley, 
36-8. 

Straban, Wm., and bis ledgers, paper by 
R. A. Austen Leigh, 261-87 ; Strahan’s 
letters, 262; his life, 263-75; his 
staff, 276-9; his ledgers, 278-86. . 

Suffolk tragedy in the Mirror for Magis- 
trates, 186. 

Sutton, Richard,. Prior, pays for the 
Orchard of Sion, 92. 

Term Catalogues, important for the 
history of Copyright, 97-8. 

Thomas, Isaiah, his History of Printing 
in America, 289-90. 

Thomson’s Seasons, perpetual copyright 
claimed in, 113-14. 

Thorney, Roger, mercer, requests W. de 
Worde to print two books, 1. 

Tournées, J. de, his Lyons books, 158- 
61. 
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inting, The literature of 
the bistory of, paper by G. P. Winship, 
288-303. 

Updike, D. B., his Printing Types : their 
bistory, form, and use teviewed, 310. 
Utrecht, Stamped bindings in University 
Library, notice of book by A. Hulshof 

and M. J. Schretlen, 138. 

Venus and Adonis, printers of, 227-47. 

Wars of religion and the Lyons press, 
151-4. 

Weale, W. H. J., notice of his book on 
Early stamped bookbindings in the 
British Museum, 137. 

Winship, Geo. Parker, on The literature 
of the bistory of printing in the United’ 
States : a survey, 288-303. 

Wormboles, A study of, by W. W. Greg, 


53~4- 

Wroth, Lawrence C., his History of 
Printing in Colonial Maryland, 224, 
288, 298, sqq. 

Wynkyn de Worde’s printing and patrons, 
go-3- 








